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The Principal's Search 



Where Will 
They Find It? 



The purpose of this booklet, a reprint of 
a major part of the March, 1972, NASSP 
Bulletin, is to stimulate widespread discus- 
sions and constructive action to improve the 
pre*service and in-service education of second- 
ary school administrators in the universities 
and in the schools. Administrators need more 
help than they are now receiving to cope with 
the need for better learning environments 
for youth. 

NASSP's Committee of Professors of Second- 
ary School Administration and Supervision 
(PSSAS) has studied and discussed this prob- 
lem at length. The articles contained in this 
publication outline an ambitious program, 
as Prof. Charles Wood, committee chairman, 
points out in the introduction. 



Where 
Will They 
find It? 



A program of pre- and in-service education for principals 
prepared by the Committee of Professors of Secondary 
School Administration and Supervision (PSSAS) of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
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Preface 



!NIassp has an interest extending over more than a half century 
in the continuing education of prii cipals, assistant principak, 
and other secondary school administrators. Continuing education 
helps the principal to anticipate problems and to work effectively 
with the staff to develop better teaching and learning environ- 
ments that are ahead of the times. Schools provide principals 
with more latitude to improve their schools than many prin- 
cipals use. The goal of continuing education programs is to build 
upon the competences, determination, and skills that principals 
possess so that they will be able to improve their school services. 

NASSP Pilot Projects in Continuing Education 

NASSP recently conducted two pilot projects toward this goal. 
One was two Mid-Year Institutes for Principals. Experienced 
principals were invited to meet for nearly four weeks during the 
school year to improve their ;.^bility to identify problems, analyze 
potential new school environments, and work with their col- 
leagues tc develop better solutions. Lectures were replaced for 
the most part by independent study and discussion. Final evalua- 
tions by the principals themselves called for even fewer lectures. 
The Danforth and Kettering (IDEA) Foundations helped sup 
port these efforts. Evaluative comments such as the following 
were common: . . I have never experienced an educational 
venture so interesting and beneficial"; . . all of excellent 
quality and I derived a great deal of knowledge from them";' 
"... I returned with many specific ideas that will improve our 
situation and that can be implemented immediately." 

The other pilot project was two conferences held in the sum- 
mer of 1971.: Both had the same theme: 'The Leadership Role 
in Developing a More Humane School for the Middle Years." 
During the independent study and interaction sessions of these 
conferences, each principal developed an action program of his 



own. Only six presentations were made to the total group, tluis 
allowing lime lur individual study witli a variety of resources 
like Ijooks, films, slides, consultants, and field trips. Follow-up 
activities are mow occurring. 

Recently, all principals of NASSP were asked to identify 
exemplary p'-ograms in their schools, unmet needs in their 
schools, and their |>ersonal unmet professional problems. They 
were also asked what N.ASSP could for ihem as principals. 
Leading all other expressed needs were those concerned with 
curriculum development, school innovation, and how to work 
elfectivcly with teachers in bringing about changes. This state- 
ment is typical: "I think NASSP should undertake an intensive 
program of education for principals involving applications of 
research studies and findings in human relations and sociology 
to today's high schools/* 

National Institutes 

NASSP is now undertaking a broadly conceived program of 
National Institutes for Secondary School Administrators (NISSA) . 
Instructors in this program will include specialists from outside 
the professional field of education as well as the most innovative 
minds in it. The Institute staff will include sf^ecially employed 
persons and members of NASSFs staff when appropriate. 

T'c focus of these NASSP National Institutes is to develop 
awaieness and understanding of the issues that confront second- 
ary ?; hools: develop skills and programs to improve schools in 
the light of those issues; and teach the techniques of self-renewal 
through a variety of realistic experiences. Some of the Institutes 
will cx^nd 21^ days, others will be 15 days; most will be 4 to 5 
days <^me principals will spend more extended periods of time 
as "Infiovators'in Residence/* Although many of the Innitutes 
will 1)^ conducted at university conference centers, others will 
be held in motels, resort areas, and state parks. 

The kind of topics the different length Institutes will cover 
incluJ'^; 

2i/. )ny Instituic.s-Thc Principal and the Press and Other 
Mass Media; Techniques for Role Playing and Interaction 
Analysis; Changing the Rejjort Card System; Coping with Student 
Unrest: Planning a Mini-Course Program; The Principal's Role 
in I'cacher Negotiations; First Steps in Planning a Research and 



Development Program in a School; Organizing a School for Cur- 
riculum (Including Co-curriculum) Study; Recent Developments 
in School Law and Court Decisions; Planning a Public Relations 
Program for a Specific Goal; plus others. 

$'Day Institutes— Descgvcfr^ting Schools; Creating Open En- 
vironments (o- Teaching and Learning; Development and 
Quality Contro ^ Learning Packages and Performance Objec- 
tives; Individua. Scheduling, Including the Teacher- Adviser 
Role; Continuous Progress, Year-Round Schools; Evaluating 
Staff Performance; Involving Students, Staff, and Community in 
Decision Making; Realizing Better Results from Expenditures 
of School Funds; Developing a Management-by-Objectives Sys- 
tem for a Secondary School. 

J5'Day Institutes- (Yint Session; 10 days; Second Session: 
5-days, with 2 to S weeks interim) -Planning the NASSP Model 
School Concept: "Total Commitment to Total Change"; Mobil- 
izing the Scl ool and Community to Plan a New Building or 
Remodel Existing Plant (Issues, Options, Guidelines, etc.) . 

Innovator-in-Residenc^ Program— A program wherein princi- 
pals with considerable experience in educational innovations 
spend a period of time in another school to help develop similar 
innovations there. A converse program wherein principals who 
want to learn how to organize schools for innovation spend a 
period of time in a school already noted for innovative practices. 

Further information about these National Institutes is avail- 
able from the Director, J.. Lloyd Ti vmp, Associate Secretary for 
Research and Development at NASSP., I he Danforth Foundation 
has provided a grant to help the NASSP launrh this program. 
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Introduction 



The Challenge of Developing a Model for Principal Education 

Charles L. Wood 

No requirements for graduation, voluntary attendance, no 
study halls, no bells, no schedule, no report cards, and no students 
assigned to teachers. These may not be characteristic of your 
high school, but they are more and more commonly characteristic 
of many schools. As the school scene changes, preparation pro- 
grams for principals, likewise, must change. The smorgasbord 
of education programs demands that professors of secondary 
school administration and supervision design preparation pro- 
grams for principals with many options. 

Such programs must help principals develop the skill and 
knowledge to deal with accountability, student disruption, stu- 
dent involvement, nongraded schools, learning resource centers, 
individually prescribed instruction, and differentiated staffing, 
among others. This issue of the Bulletin provides the NASSP 
Committee of Professors of Secondary Srhool Administration and 
Supervision (PSSAS) an opportunity to tell of its work in 
designing preparation programs to meet this challenge. 

Goals which PSSAS feels already have been accomplished 
include: 

1. a committee within NASSP 

2. a conference to develop guidelines for principal preparation 
programs 

3. an opportunity to present our program in the Bulletin 

4. an organizational structure for the annual PSSAS conferences 

5. a sharing of ideas for preparing principals at our pre-session 
meetings 

6. a nation-wide survey of professors concerning their preparation 
programs. 



Charles L. Wood is head of the Department of Secondary Education 
at the University of Akron, O. 
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Future goals the committee believes to be realistic are: 

1. development of a model university pilot program (or programs) 
for preparing principals that emphasize many options and con* 
tinuous progress 

2. a post'doctoral institute for professors 

3. an inservice institute for principals 

4. a yearbook hy PSSAS concerned with innovative programs of 
education for secondary school principals 

5. a development of simulation materials for the preparation of 
secondary school principals 

6. an exchange program among principals and professors, both 
nationally and internationally. 

Too many professors of education are willing to stick their 
heads in the sand, accepting the results of sporadic research 
that seems to indicate the ineffectiveness of all preparation pro- 
grams. Some have gone so far as to say that principals and other 
educational leaders would be more effective if they had no prior 
work experiences in education. Neither of these positions, how- 
ever, can be accepted by those in the business of preparing 
principals for secondary schools. 

PSSAS takes the position that secondary schof»t, principals, 
as a unique group, need an education different fron fhat prepar- 
ing other educational leaders, one that emphasizes fmnian rela- 
tions skills and expertise in instructional leadership. Professors 
working within PSSAS believe that the primary role of the 
secondary school principal is that of being an instructional 
leader of his school. They generally agree that they have the 
responsibility to develop preparation programs that provide 
students of administration with many options and the oppor- 
tunity to progress at individual rates. 

The PSSAS Committee is now developing a model for an 
individualized continuous progress education program. This 
model begins with selective recruitment and continues after 
formal university training with inservice education. The tradi- 
tional college credit concept and certification requirement face 
complete revision in those universities that wish to inititate such 
a prc^ram. Realizing chat university vested interests, traditions, 
and depaitmental botmdary lines are formidable barriers to 
change and progress, PSSAS nevertheless accepts the challenge of 
developing this program model which it feels will increase the 
relevance and accountability of principal preparation. 



Conteuding that preparation programs for prin* 
cipals usually emphasize educational theory 
more than the processes of organizing improved 
teaching and learning environments, the author 
suggests that universities develop more diverse 
programs, offering many options. 



Principal Most Potent Factor 



1 HE secondary school principal and assistant principals) more 
than anyone else determine the nature and extent of a school's 
services. What superintendents and teachers accomplish is re- 
stricted or enhanced by what principals do. 

Periodically, someone suggests that schools be headed by a 
committee of teachers, by one elected teacher, or by a business 
manager. Although some principals are, indeed, ineffective in 
their primary role of instructional leader, for a number of 
reasons it would be unwise to abandon the principalship. 

Teacher organizations seldom rigorously push for school changes 
designed to improve the quality of teaching and learning. They 
concentrate mostly on higher salaries and what they consider 
to be better working conditions. For example, they urge such 
changes as fewer hours per week on the school premises, better 
arrangements for sick leave, pay for inscrvice training, and 
smaller classes or a lower teacher-pupil ratio (which does not 



in Determining School 
Excellence 



J. Lloyd Trump 




J. Lloyd Trump is associate secretary for NASSP research and develop* 
ment and secretary to the PSSAS Committee. 
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improve learning as measured by conventional cognitive meas- 
ures) . 

Superintendents and other central office supervisors may have 
a beneficial impact on schools, but it is sporadic. The same is true 
of the efforts of .^uch outside consultants as university professors, 
state education department personnel, or visiting accreditation 
teams. The principal, therefore, must bear responsibility for the 
degree of teaching and learning excellence. No one is in a better 
position than the principal to influence the quality of the school. 

It is true that principals sometimes establish the wrong priori- 
ties and become overly concerned with counting money, improv- 
ing food service, planning bus routes, purchasing supplies, chair- 
ing service-club committees, and other auxiliary matters. When 
that kind of overemphasis occurs, the instructional program 
suffers, even with an assistant principal in charge, because as 
head of the school, the principal is placing major emphasis on 
the wrong things. 

School improvement demands principals with high priorities 
on improving instruction along with the right techniques for 
doing it. Also, a school's organization for supervision and man- 
agement needs to reflect those priorities. The chart on page 5 
illustrates the organization we recommend for a school with 
1,260 pupils. A smaller school would combine some positions 
and a larger one would separate them. 

The four auxiliary positions— building administrator, external 
relations director, personnel administrator, and activities direc- 
tor—are handled by two persons in a school with 1,260 pupils or 
four in a school with 2,000 or more. The preparation programs 
and qualifications for these positions need to be quite different 
from what assistant principals and principals require for in- 
structional leadership.^ 

The assistant principal is a key person in improving instruc- 
tion. He devotes full time to this responsibility, using the same 
methodology that we urge for principals. The roles of the 
assistant principal and the principal are the same, except that the 
latter has added responsibilities for supervising the auxiliary 
personnel listed in the preceding paragraph. This will require 
one-fourth of his time and energy. The assistant principal's 

^For more details, sec "Changes Needed for Further Improvement of 
Secondary Education in the United States/* NASSP Bulletin, Vol. 5Si No. 
333. January, im pp. 118 26. 
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STAFFING ARRANGEMENTS TO IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION-1260 PUPIL SCHOOL 



SUPERINTENDENT 

Dtscrttion to each school in budgtt 
eiptnditures, staffini, curnculum. 
etc with accountability 



CENTRAL 
OFFICE 

CONSULTANTS 



ASSISTANT 
PRINCIPAL 



Instruction 



BUILDING ADMINISTRATOR AND 
EXTERNAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR 

Salesmen; Visitors, City. State, and 
Federal Fmanres; Foundations; 
Press, TV, Radio; PTA, Community 
Grou,;s; Etc. 



Clerks; 
Custodians; 
Cafeteria Staff; 
Bus Drivers 



PRINCIPAL 

Instructional Improvement— li time 
Manaiement— ^ timo 



UNIVERSITY 
— I STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
CONSULTANTS 



PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
AND ACTIVITIES DIRECTOR 

Police; Juvenile Authorities; 
Teacher Welfare; Pupil Welfare; 
Clubs; Social Events; Perform- 
ances; Eihibits, Athletics; Com* 
munity 



Counseling & 

Attendance Staffs; 
School Nurse; 
Visitini Teachers 



DIFFERENTIATED STAFF FOR INSTRUCTION 

36 TEACHERS + 9 CLERKS (FULL*TIME TEACHER USE) 

+ 720 HOURS (PER WEEK) INSTRUCTIONAL ASSISTANTS 

+ 180 HOURS (PER WEEK) GENERAL AIDES 
(IN ADDITION TO SPECIAL TEACHERS) 



responsibilities now become quite different from the conven* 
tional ones, i.e., discipline, attendance, school locks, and every 
other miscellaneous item turned over to him. Having the responsi- 
bility of improving instruction, the assistant principal comple- 
ments the principal, thus strengthening the leadership function 
and potential. 

The number of assistant principals needed varies with the 
size of the school. For example, a school with fewer than 500 
students would not require an assistant principal with full*time 
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responsibility for instruction. For every thousand pupils above 
500, or major fraction of tliat number, however, the school needs 
a full-time assistant principal working with the principal on in- 
structional improvement. 

Currently, preparatory and continuing education programs are 
influenced too much by the jack-of-all trades philosophy of school 
leadership, resulting in some persons being overtrained and 
others lacking tlie kind of preparation they need. This issue of 
the Bulletin aims to stimulate more creative approaches to that 
preparation. First, liowever, we must consider tlie tasks that 
principals and assistant principals face in improving instruction. 

Consistency in Teaching-Learning Strategies 

Principals should use the same methods in teaching teachers 
that they expect teacliers to use with pup; Is. Likewise, professors 
of education who teacli principals need to use similar methods 
so that there is consistency all along the line. Some extremely 
old principles of learning should be employed, such as developing 
readiness, learning by doing, diagnosing and prescribing, relating 
evaluation to mutually understood purposes, and so on 

The necessary features of the teaching-learning system and 
process for all groups are numerous and complex. However, in 
this article I will use only a few examples of the professor's 
preparation of principals, shown in the middle column; examples 
of the principal's continuing education of teachers are shown on 
the rigli' The left column indicates the system and process. 

Summary 

Although teacher militancy and student activism are effecting 
some changes in school programs, the leadership style, the educa- 
tional know-how, and the l ipervisory organizations that prin- 
cipals and their assistants develop continue to be the most potent 
factors in determining school excellence. We define that excel- 
lence as the degree to which learning is more individualized, with 
each pupil developing his own potential to the maximum; teach- 
ing is more professionalized, with the use of sounder method- 
ology; curriculum is more relevant, with more options available; 
and evaluation is ba^ed more on performance in relation to 
clearly understood purposes. The principal has to take the lead 
in developing different patterns for teaching and learning in 
the school. 
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Since the usual pre-service education of principals emphasizes 
theories of education more than the processes of organizing 
improved teaching and learning environments, :he nature of the 
continuing education of principals needs to vary markedly from 
typical programs of the past. 

The Association, through its conventions, conferences, and 
publications, has conducted programs of continuing education. 
A significant special project was a six-year program called "The 
NASSP Administrative Internship in Secondary School Improve- 
ment/'2 a total of 443 men and women spent a year each in 
schools learning how to improve instruction with the help of 
university professors, principals, and the NASSP staff. 

Recently, NASSP announced a forthcoming program Cor in- 
service education: the National Institutes for Secondary School 
Administrators. Innovators from outside the professional field of 
educr.tion as well as the most innovative minds in it will staff 
this new program. 

But universities also must develop more diverse programs with 
many options. This issue of the Bulletin proposes a number of 
alternatives. 



^Experience in Leadership { Washington. D.C.: The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 1970) . 55 pp. 



Claiming that there's an aura of dissatisfaction 
with the present pre- and inservice programs 
for principals, the writer reports his findings 
about existing programs and suggested improve- 
ments. 

Status of Programs for 
Principals 

Neal C. Nicrerson 



Are the programs relevant, effective, practical, ^nd contem- 
porary? On what philosophy are they based? Are they broad or 
narrow, flexible or rigid, pedantic or real? In short how are our 
institutions - f higher learning doing their job of high school 
principal preparation? Also what attempts are they making, 
through inservice efforts, to aid the principal now on the 
firing line? 

The NASSP Committee of Professors of Secondary School 
Administration and Supervision (PSSAS) became concerned 
enough about the problem to initiate some status research, first 
of all to find out what is happening currently in college pro- 
grams. The PSSAS asked the University of Minnesota's Division 
of Educational Administration to find out what all colleges and 
universities having graduate departments of educational adminis- 
tration are doing. By means of a questionnaire, we obtained 
information on current programs as well as suggested program 
improvements. 



Neal C. Nickerson is associate professor of educational administration 
at the University of yinnesota, St.. l*aul * 
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Tabulation of Responses to Questionnaire 
on Principakhip Preparation 

The questionnaire concerned five interest areas. 

I. The first section of the questionnaire deals with certain 
particulars of professors' perceptions of the secondary school 
principal and some broad guidelines for his pre-service prepara- 
tion program. Modal responses indicate that professors perceive 
the principal spending the greatest share of his on-the-job time 
on improvement of instruction; working directly with teachers 
in conceptualizing, planning, and implementing instructional 
change; using teachers and students as resources for ideas on 
instructional program development; encouraging evaluation and 
criticism; delegating some supervision of instruction to depart- 
ment chairmen and subject matter experts; delegating routine 
building management details to administrative assistants; and 
taking part in the teacher-school board negotiation process, 
though not as a partisan of either side. 

Preparation should include up-to-date knowledge of curriculum 
developments and instructional technology, thorough acquaint- 
ance with effects of the out-of-school socioeconomic milieu of 
the child* and human-a\vareness or sensitivity training. His 
preparation should be specialized and different from that of 
researchers and other administrators. 

II. The responses to the second questionnaire section outline 
in general terms the course requirement patterns in current 
principal preparation programs and suggest tendencies toward 
desired modifications of these patterns in building an ideal pro- 
gram. Wide variety in elective combinations possible within and 
between fields of study listed made tabulation difficult. Responses 
are reported only in terms of the mode for ease of comparison. 

Generally, responses indicate that the balance between subject 
fields reported in current programs should remain unchanged. 
A few changes, however, are indicated as desirable by the response 
pattern: preparation in industrial relations would be required 
at the 6th year and doctoral levels; some work in the humanities, 
political science, and busine^^^ administration should be added 
at the masters level, and the foreign language requirement should 
be dropped from the doctoral program. 
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Narrative comments from respondents reflect considerable in- 
terest in loosening the institutionally-stipulated structure of the 
course pr(^ams. especially at the 6th year and doctoral levels, 
vith programs tailored instead to the strengths, weaknesses, and 
interests of the individual students. Competencies rather than 
credit hours would be the preferred measure of adequacy of 
preparation. 

III. Section three is concerned with the internship and clinical 
experience. Responses reflect established and preferred use of 
these experiences in principal training programs. 

While only six states require internships and only four require 
orher clinical experiences for principal certification, both show 
high acceptance as potential certification requirements. 

Modal responses indicate that a one-school-year internship 
should be required late in the program for the 6th year degree 
(or certificate) and that course credit should be awarded for it. 

Responses also suggest that clinical/field experience other than 
the internship should be required at the master's level. 

IV. Section four reports the number of responding professors 
who use th? listed instructional methods and materials, and 
their evaluations of the effectiveness of these methods and ma- 
terials as they use them or have observed them used. Items 
modally rated "quite effective" include small group cooperative 
projects, reality-based situation-reaction materials, live guest 
resource persons from the field, independently-pursued projects, 
field trips, readings and discussion on current education events, 
role playing, post-tests over course content following teaching- 
learning experiences, conference with individual students, and 
siiiiulation. No items are modally rated as "very effective." 

v.. Section five serves to present an overview of present prac- 
tices. It also reveals tendencies toward change in recruitment 
practices and screening criteria for principal preparation pro- 
gram applicants. 

Modal responses indicate a need for placing greater importance 
on the following criteria: exhibits charismatic personality, com- 
municates a sense of social mission, displays social sensitivity, 
shows commitment to educational and social reform, shows will- 
ingness to take risks and tolerate ambiguity and stress, has had 
work experience ortside of education, has had strong academic 
background in technical managerial skills. 
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A tendency is also indicated toward placing less importance 
on standardized IQ test scores. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the summary tables below 
report total number of responses to each possible choice for each 
Item. In many cases, respondents completed only parts of the 
questionnaire, so total responses to any given item may not 
equal the N (207) . ^ 

Tabulated Data from the Questionnaire 
I. Professors' Perceptions. Professors were asked to indicate 
agreement or disagreement with the following statements: 
Responses 



e 
o 



<3S ^ Q < 



10 73 4 85 37 

6 52 5 98 66 

5 27 5 64 108 

6 52 23 98 48 
128 66 5 7 5 

2 1 1 61 142 



►Mode 



A preparation program for secondary 
school principals should be specialized and 
substantially different from preparation 
programs for educational researchers, 
superintendent*, and elementary principals. 

The secondary school principal should 
teach teachers how to conceptualize, plan, 
and implement instructional change. 

The secondary school principal should 
spend the greatest share of his on-thejob 
time working with teachers on the im- 
provement of the instructional program. 

The student preparing to be a secondary 
school principal should engage in sensi- 
tivity training or a similar human^aware- 
uess conditioning program. 

The secondary school principal cannot be 
an educational change agent because he 
cannot be a subject matter expert in all 
fields. 

It is essential that the secondary school 
principal be well acquainted with the 
effects on children oi the socioeconomic 
milieu in which they spend their out of- 
school time. 
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Responses 



iJ .S 

s a s o 




5 112 86 The principal should consider students a 
viable source of ideas for changing the 
instructional program. 



84 111 Office tasks such as bus scheduling, stu* 
dent discipline, building scheduling, and 
extracurricular activity organization should 
be handled on a routine basis by assist* 
ants to the principal, with accountability 
to the principal. 



62 77 27 35 6 The principal should be actively engaged 

in negotiations between the board of edu> 
cation and the teachers, and should be on 
the side of the teachers. 



56 d9 20 17 15 The principal should be actively involved 

on the side of the board of education in 
negotiations between the board and the 
teachers. 



58 74 19 42 14 The principal should not become involved 

in negotiations between the teachers and 
the board of education. 

1 2 4 81 119 The principal should initiate regular con- 
tacts with groups of students to frankly 
assess the quality and relevance of the 
educational opportunity being provided 
by the school. 



22 8 78 95 A major part of the principal's role 
should be his active interaction with com* 
munity groups, interpreting the school's 
program to them and soliciting input 



• Mode from them. 
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Responses 
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• 

0 1 3 107 96 The principal should delegate some 

supervision of teachers to department 
chairmen or subject matter consultants. 

• 

100 90 5 8 4 The principal should consider himself the 

primary authority in the building on sub- 
ject matter and teaching methods. 

• 

97 83 9 11 7 The principal should consider himself 

primarily a facilities manager. 

2 11 20 118 56 Principals should regularly be evaluated 

by teachers in their building. 

• 

0 0 5 49 153 The principal should consider the teachers 

a viable source of ideas for changes in the 
instructional program. 

1 9 4 107 86 The principal should consider the stu- 

dents a viable source of ideas for chang- 
ing policies and operating routines of the 
school other than those directly related 
to the instructional program. 



60 126 h is essential that the principal be well- 
versed and up-to-date in curriculum de- 
velopments and instructional technology. 



* Mode 



II. Program of Preparation. Professors were asked to indicate 
in the left column the number of credits required in each field 
in their present preparation program for secondary school prin- 
cipals. If they felt that a different distribution of requirements 
would be better, they were asked to indicate the preferred dis- 
tribution in the right co'iumn. 

Modal responses are r *ported in the following table. Quarter 
aedits, where stipulated, were converted to semester credit 
equivalents. 
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Code: 1: 0 credits. 2: 1-6 credits. 3: 7-12 credits 
4: 13-24 credits. 5: 25 or more credits 

Number of semester Number of semester 

credits presently credits for an ideal 

re()uired « program 

M.A. 6lh Doc- M.A. 6lh Doc- 
Year torate Year torate 
Degree Degree 
3 4 4 Educational Administration 3 4 4 
2 2 2 History and Philosophy of Ed. 2 2 2 
2 2 2 Educational Psychology 2 2 2 
2 2 2 Sociology 2 2 2 
2 2 2 Curriculum and Instruction 2 2 2 
1 1 1 Industrial Relations I 2 2 
1 2 2 Humanities 2 2 2 
1 2 2 Political Science 2 2 2 
1 2 2 Business Administration 2 2 2 

1 1 2 Foreign language \ 1 1 

2 2 2 Statistics '^l 2 2 



State certification for the secondary school principalship de- 
mands which degree as a minimum requirement? 
B.A. 4 states M.A. 39 states 6th Year Degree 4 
states Doctorate 0 

What minimum degree, in your judgment, should be required 
for secondary school principalship certification? 
B.A. 2 M.A. 71 6th Year Degree 106 Doctor- 
ate 1 

III. A. Internship in Educational Administration, 
Is an internship required for state certification as a secondary 

school principal? 
Yes 6 states No 41 states 

Should an internship be required for state certification as a 
secondary school principal? 
Yes 151 No 44 

Check degrees for which internship is required at your school: 
B.A. 16 M.A. 34 6th Year Degree 52 Doctor- 
ate 21 

Check degrees for which internship should be required: 
B.A. 18 M.A. 83 6th Year Degree 88 Doctor- 
ate 51 

Is course credit awarded for the internship? 
Yes 131 No 18 
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Should course credit be awarded for the internship? 
Yes 162 No 15 

Length of time spent Preferred length of time 

in internship spent in internship 

26 One quarter 12 

54 One semester SO 

54 One school year 80 

At what point in the preparation program is the internship 
served? 

Early 17 Middle 37 Late 81 
At what point should the internship be served? 
Early 21 Middle 60 Late 81 
What type of experiences should the student take part in as 
part of his internship? 

IIL B. Clinical Experience. 

Some institutions require clinical or field experience different 
from an internship. 

Check the degrees at your school for which clinical or field 
experience is required: 

B.A. 11 M.\. 27 6th Year Degree 24 Doctor- 
ate 10 

Check the degrees for which clinical or field experiences should 
be required: 

B.A. 17 M.A. 53 6th Year Degree 41 Doctor- 
ate 33 

Is this clinical or fitld work required for state certification as a 
principal? 
Yes 4 states No 43 states 

Should this clinical or field work be required for state certifica- 
tion as a principal? 
Yes 72 No 13 

IV. Teaching Methods and Materials. In the set of columns at 
the left, professors were asked to indicate whethe- they use, in 
courses they teach, the techniques and materials listed. In the 
right hand columns, they were asked to rate the effectiveness of 
the techniques and materials. As indicated by different totals, 
more professors responded to the second part of the question 
than the first. 
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1— Not familiar with item. 2— Not eff'xtive, 3— Somewhat effective 
4-Quite effective, 5— Very effective. 



Do you use this material or technique? 


Effectiveness Ratine 
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(N = 164) (N = 192) 
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11 
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Management games (computerized) 


•168 


2 


14 


3 


5 


74 


•90 


Management games (non- 
















computerized) 


•94 


3 


39 


38 


18 


•159 


5 


Professorial lecture 


5 


13 


•121 


46 


7 


•162 


2 


Student report, symposium, debate 


2 


14 


•79 


78 


19 


•160 
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Live guest resource person from field 


4 


2 


27 


•105 


56 


•110 


54 


Resource people via telephone, video 
















tape, audio tape, film, etc. 
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45 


12 


46 


•118 


Packaged learning units 


•132 
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32 


19 
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•150 


14 


Independently-pursued research 
















projects 


17 
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54 


•78 


19 


•129 


35 


Field trips 


35 
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33 


•78 


42 


•153 


11 


Textbook readings and discussion 
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11 


•114 


55 
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•152 


12 


Readings and discussion on current 
















education events 
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10 


51« 


•89 


37 


•130 


34 


Role playing 


27 
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49 


•88 


25 


20 


•144 


Programmed texts 


•147 
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Programmed teaching machines 


•170 
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13 
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•97 


67 


Team teaching with other faculty 
















members 


•72 
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32 


61 


23 


•93 


71 


Vicarious experience and exposure to 
world via films, television or other 
















media 


•75 
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47 


59 
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52 


•112 


Pre-test over course content 


•120 
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27 


28 


10 


•132 


32 


Post*tc$t over course content follow* 
















ing teaching^learning experiences 


35 


10 


59 


•70 


77 


•149 


15 


Conferences with individual students 


16 


1 


18 


•80 


77 


•116 


48 


Simulation 


52 


1 


20 


•78 


41 
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V. Recruitment and Admission Criteria. Professors were asked 
to indicate in the column at the left below the importance 
ascribed to each of the listed personal characteristics in appli- 
cants to thtir institution's principal preparation program as it 
now affects the applicant's acceptance into the program. If they 
felt that any item should carry a different weight of importance 
in selecting students than it now does, they were asked to 
indicate the weight they preferred in the columns at the right 
of the items. 
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Summary 

Professors in secondary school principalship pre-service and 
inservice preparation programs state: 

1. The principal should spend the greatest part of his on-the- 
job time in the improvement of instruction. 

2. The principal must work directly with teachers and students 
as resources for improvement ideas. 

3. The principal must delegate routine matters plus supervisory 
activities to assistant principals^ department chairmen, and ad- 
ministrative assistants. 

4. The principal's preparation program must include human 
awareness training and be different from that of researchers and 
other administrators. 

5. The principal's preparation program must be wide and 
varied. It should include work in industrial relations^ the human- 
ities» political science, and business administration. Foreign lan- 
guage requirements are not necessary. 

6. The principal's preparation program must be made more 
flexible-tailored to the individual's unique strengths, weak- 
nesses, and interests. 

7. The principal's competencies rather than credit hours are 
the preferred measure of adequacy of preparation. 

8. The administrative internship is a highly desirable part of 
the preparation prc^am and should be required. 

9. Clinical experiences other than the internship should be 
required at the M.A. level. 

10. Simulation, small group projects, role playing, using 
resource people from the field, and field trips should be used 
as instructional techniques. 

11. In recruitment of students, for graduate education pro- 
grams, less importance should be put on standardized tests. 

12. Colleges and universities must expand their inservice 
programs. 

Finally, college professors do see a need to change their efforts. 
Less rigid specific course requirements and expansion into other 
areas will improve the quality of secondary school principal 
pre-service and inservice programs in educiitional administration. 



A modest survey to determine the nature of 
existing programs to prepare school principals 
bears out the author's thesis that these pro- 
grams should be more responsive to the needs 
of principals who are enmeshed in today's 
societal crises. 



Programs for the Principal 

A Survey 

Evelyn B. Martin 

Student activism, teacher militancy, racial conflict, lay criticism, 
and funding cutbacks arc realities of daily, if not hourly, concern 
for the high school principal. To deal with them, principals need 
new strategies. 

To test the assumption that universities are not responding 
to principals' inservice needs, I used a survey to learn the nature 
of current programs providing either traditional or innovative 
opportunities for continuing professional development. 

The Survey Procedure 

During the fall of 1971, 50 universities on the mailing list of 
the University Council for Educational Administration were 
sent an open>ended statement: "We offer the following oppor* 
tunities for the professional growth of secondary school adminis- 
trators: 

Title of Program or Activity 

Duration 

Credit Hours 

Major Content 

Source of Financial Support 



Evelyn B. Martin is head of the Department of Administration and 
Supervision at Florida A if M University ^ Tallahassee, 
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Each institution was asked to describe its programs and attach 
evaluation instruments. 

Of the 26 (51%) respondents, five elected to provide narrative 
descriptions of their activities varying from a single paragraph 
to a full page in length. Seven sent announcements or bulletins. 

Replies from five universities indicated that they provided no 
form of inservice offerings. Representative comments were: "No 
one is admitted for brush-ups." "We offer traditional degree 
programs only." 

Over 50 percent of the respondents, however, did indicate 
the existence of workshops or institutes. Conferences, retreats, 
quarterly dinners, externbhips, and mini-courses were also listed. 

Most of the programs operate during the summer sessions and 
range from one week to three weeks in length. Universities which 
elect to provide a planned sequence of activities for the entire 
school year conduct sessions ranging from dining time to one- 
half-day, one-day, or two-day time blocks over a period of up to 
16 weeks. They are most often campus based, but a few indicated 
regional activities within the state with the location dictated by 
enrollment. 

Forty percent of the universities do not offer academic credit 
for inservice programs. Others provide participants a choice 
of earning from one to three graduate credit hours. One university 
has built in a nine-hour block of such credit for the administrator 
who is progressing in a planned program toward a doctorate. 

Sixty-one percent of the universities indicated that the pro- 
grams and activities are determined by the participants. One 
university indicated the use of a professional advisory committee 
composed of practicing school administrators whose function is 
to recommend the types of needed inservice improvement experi- 
ences. A list of some of the items listed by the universities under 
"content" is as follows: 



• decision making 

• teacher evaluation 

• negotiations 

• concepts of labor relations in 

the public school setting 

• instructional role of the 

principal 

• team teaching 



• individualized instruction 

• educational systems and 

systems analysis 

• leadership skills 

• development and up-dating 

of staff 

• group dynamics 

• computer technology 
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• clinical supervision 

• management problems and 

skills 

• due process 



• communication skills 

• changing role of the principal 

• the metro]X)litan school 

principal 



Although a specific item to solicit information on instructional 
methods was not a part of the survey instrument, 20 percent of 
the respondents provided this detail. Aside from the lecture and 
discussion instructional methods, role-playing, simulation, in- 
basketry, and gaming ranked high on the list of methods. 

The most frequently mentioned means of financial support 
was payments by the participants themselves. The next fre- 
quently mentioned method indicated that school districts bore 
the costs. Other sources of financial support were: university 
summer budgets, extension or continuing education budgets, and 
federal funds. 

Conclusions 

Data drawn from this survey do not support the idea that 
universities are unresponsive to the professional growth needs of 
secondary school principals. Variations of programs, content, 
duration of activities, and instructional methods do exist. These 
differences might well reflect the varying needs according to 
geographic location, population density, and social-cultural 
factors. 

There is probably no justifiable reason for the university to 
allow its service role to be fulfilled solely through the consulta- 
tive services of faculty. The needs of high school principals 
deserve a planned and academically respectable program that is 
assured input from the extensive personnel and physical resources 
of the institution. 

Implications 

This brief survey fulfilled its modest exploratory function, and 
some interesting implications did emerge. They substantiate the 
need for a further look. Inservice learnings are necessary if the 
principal is to cope with the magnitude and intensity of the 
problems with which he is beset, confounded, and bewildered. 



This article has two thrusts— the first, to present 
the model and sidelines developed at the 
Purdue NASSP-PSSAS Conference, and the 
second, to summarize reactions from the field to 
the proposed model. 



The Preparation and 
Development of Secondary 
School Administrators 

A Summary 

Donald Brandewie 
Thomas Johnson 
J. Lloyd Trump 

Nassp's G>mmittee of Professors of Secondary School Adminis- 
trators and Supervision (PSSAS) met in April, 1971, at Purdue 
University with about 20 invited principals and professors to 
brainstorm ways to improve the preparation and development of 
secondary school administrators. 

The guidelines and models developed, along with subsequent 
reactions reported at drive-in conferences in the fall and in letters, 
are described in this article. 

Both the Danforth Foundation and NASSP provided grants for 
partial expenses to make these meetings possible. Neither or- 
ganization, however, wishes to develop a single proposal for pre- 
paring secondary school administrators. They recognize that 



Donald Brandewie is assistant director of Adult Education for Arling- 
ton County Schools, Va.; Thomas Johnson is associate professor of 
education at Bethel College in St. Paul, Minn.; and J. Lloyd Trump 
is associate secretary for research and development, NASSP, and 
secretary to PSSAS. 
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constructive action is crucial and encourage continuing discus- 
sions and actions. 

Part A. Some Recommendations from the Purdue Conference 
I. Program Assumptions, Structure, and Requirements 

Programs to prepare educational leaders, conference partici- 
pants felt, suffer from inflexibility on the one hand and a 
lack of design, logic, and integrity on the other. Systematic 
approaches are needed, with programs shaped toward a design, 
reflecting the university's total philosophy and not the disparatt 
parts of the institution's aggregate offerings. 

Fundamental to any program in educational administration 
are the following assumptions: 

1. School administrators are accountable for educational 
leadership. 

2. The processes of educational leadership may be defined as 
behavioral outcomes. 

3. The development of educational leadership requires a con- 
tinuous progress program. 

a. The first step is to identify and incorporate the existing 
competencies of a trainee upon entry. 

b. Further progress is determined by the achievement of 
competencies rather than time requirements. 

4. A leadership training program is based on function rather 
than form or position; however, the two must be inter- 
related. 

5. The leadership training program should be based on rela- 
tively open admissions. 

These assumptions lead to the following recommendations: 

1. A significant portion of the early phases of the program 
should consist of a large block of time in which students 
should assume responsibility to plan, organize, execute, 
and evaluate 80 to 90 percent (certainly a major propor- 
tion) of their own learning activities; the faculty*s role 
should be devoted largely to non-traditional, experience- 
broadening, innovative activities designed to inspire the 
group to go beyond custom, tradition, and orthodoxy. 
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2. Smaller units of time should also be set aside to encourage 
discriminating and purposeful choices from a broad array 
of short-term offerings focusing on specific topics. 

3. Efforts should be made to find better ways to obtain the 
contiibutions of instructors from other disciplines in the 
university, of practicing school administrators, and of 
people in community organizations and agencies whose 
work interfaces with that of schools. 

4. Work in the schools and community should be an integral 
part of several phases of the program. Most of the special- 
ized skills that are uniquely appropriate for specific posi- 
tions should be acquired in the schools rather than in the 
university setting. 

5. Insofar as a student's desires and potentialities may be 
ascertained early in the program, different curricula should 
be followed for the development of researchers, developers, 
administrators, clinicians, and synthesizers. Within each of 
these specializations, further individualization should be 
built into each student's program. 

6. Residency requirements should be reviewed in terms of in- 
dividual situations in order to provide options. 

7. Informal activities that draw faculty members, students, 
and others together should be an integral part of the 
prc^ram. 

II. Recruitment— Selection 

Heterogeneity of Educational Leaders. American schools aim 
to foster diversity within a unified society. Their leadership, as 
well as their educational programs, should reflect and encourage 
the ethnic and cultural heterogeneity of the community and the 
student population. 

Communication, understanding, and trust may be improved 
between schools and communities when local citizens see that 
individuals like themselves, however identified and projected, 
are incorporated into the leadership function of the school. The 
involvement and an array of persons with differing social per- 
spectives enhances leadership, policies, and decisions. Thus, for 
the schools as social institutions and for discourse within training 
programs, diversity of social backgrounds is desirable. 
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At the present time, both applicants and graduates of educa* 
tional leadership programs tend to be former teachers. Having 
experienced many similar activities during employment and train- 
ing, they have developed a common set of professional norms. 
While these professional norms are beneficial in general, they 
are often dysfunctional in promoting heterogeneity among posi- 
tional leaders. 

Most, but not all, participants at the Purdue University con- 
ference believed that educational leadership programs should 
actively seek candidates oiuside the classroom and the career 
ladder within the profession. Higher educational institutions 
should not wait for candidates to walk through the door; they 
must initiate active recruitment and identify new talent pools. 
The varied backgrounds of candidates can aid the training 
programs and the schools. 

Admission Procedures. The processes of selection and admission 
to a program of graduate studies must rely heavily ufwn the 
observation of the candidate's behavior in various settings. De- 
tailed empirical descriptions and evaluative statements of en- 
dorsement should be sought. Although high quality performance 
on such indicators as scores on standardized paper*pencil tests 
and undergraduate grade-point average is useful for screening 
and is indeed related to administrative performance, discrimina- 
tion on other variables during the selection process is necessary. 
Experience and advancement patterns, social concern and com- 
mitment, leadership performance and style, flexibility-adapta- 
bility, emotional-affective qualities, value priorities, and aspira- 
tions are used. The weight given to such factors and the sys- 
tematic nature with which they are considered will vary greatly 
among institutions. Many persons would accord much higher 
priority to these last-named factors than most institutions now 
give. 

All administrative training institutions need to review and 
make explicit their recruitment, admission, and selection pro- 
cedures. Information-gathering procedures should be defined 
operationally; criteria, indicators, and standards should be stated 
as explicitly as possible. Explication of the selection process 
would not only aid rational decision making within individual 
institutions, but would also facilitate research among institutions 
concerning the effectiveness of their selection process. 
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III. The Model—A Systetiatic Approach 

The proposed Model (Figure 1) illustrates a systematic way to 
look at systematic program planning. It should be viewed as 
three-dimensional with no finite limitations. Each dimension 
contains certain aspects of a preparatory program. While the 
Model does not attempt to set criteria, it does provide a means 
for their establishment. 

Dimension of Height. Within this dimension are found con- 
tent, processes, and behavior. Four major areas of content have 
been identified, but not all content must be restricted to these 
four: 

' I. Educational Program III. School-Community 

Development Relations 
II. Personal Development IV. School Management 

Within each area of content, four processes have also been 
identified: 

A. Diagnostic C. Implementive 

B. Prescriptive D. Evaluative 

Lastly, within each process, behaviors may be identified and 
classified according to domains: 

1.. Knowledge 4. Analysis 7. Affective 

2. Comprehension 5. Synthesis 8. Skills 

3. Application 6. Evaluation 

Dimension of Width. This dimension deals with instructional 
variables— the methods, personnel, and assessment— involved in 
the development of an educational leadership program. Although 
examples of methods, personnel, and assessment are not in- 
tended to be prescriptive, 16 examples of methods are suggested: 

Lecture Clinical Studies 

Discussion Computer-assisted 

Case Instruction 

Scenario Learning Activity 

Simulation Packages 

Independent Reading Internship 

Tutorial Human-relations 

Student Research Training 

Team Research Gaming 

Laboratory Approach 
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Different kinds of people should be involved in preparatory 
programs, for example: 

Professors of Educational Professional Organizations 

Administration School District 
Professors of Other Representatives 

Departments Students 

The following types of assessment are identified: 

C: Conceptual PJ: Performance, on-the-job 

A: Applicational S: Self-evaluation 

PS: Performance, Simulation 

Dimension of Depth. Through this dimension, the Model sug- 
gests a method of considering continuous progress of both pre* 
paratory and continuing educational programs. Implied are 
greater degrees of sophistication, more complex behavioral skills i 
and performance, and areas of specialization determined by the 
candidate's goals. No attempt is made to specify the continuity 
to any program since each institution has that responsibility. 



IV. , Adapting Behavioral Objectives to the Model 

The Model assumes that behavioral outcomes can be identified 
and that progress in the development of leadership skills is 
determined by the achievement of competencies rather than by 
time requirements. Regardless of the way in which an objective 
has been stated, there is no way of determining whether or not 
it has been achieved until there is an observable changed be- 
havior on the part of the learner. 

Behavioral objectives may be written in the cc^nitive and 
psychomotor domains so that they restrict the learner to a 
narrow range of responses. However, with certain goals (especially 
in the affective domain) , the desired outcome depends upon 
the specific situation, and thus may vary. Open-ended behavioral 
objectives may be necessary in the afftctive domain. See Figure 2. 

V. A Procedure for Developing Program Objectives 

Another purpose of the conference was to show approaches to 
relating educational programs to the Model. These areas, illustra- 
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Figure 2 




i. Educational Profum 

A. Diagnostic 
Behavior 
1 knowiadge 

2. comprehension 

3. application 

4. analysis: Activate and work with a group 
Within a faculty to arrive at a statement of a 
school-wide instructional deficiency. 



B. Prescriptive 
Behavior 

1. knowledgs. etc. 

3. application: Present and describe at least two 
possible solutions for a particular school 
instructional problem or deficiency. 

C. Implementive 
Behavior 

1. knowledge, etc. 

5. synthesis: Coordinate at least one innovative 
solution to a school instructional problem. 

0. Evaluative 
Behavior 
1. knowledge, etc. 

6. e-^aluation: After analysis and interpretation 
of data, evaluate a minimum of one innova 
tive instructional improvement project. 



Method 



discussion, 

independent 

study, 

internship. 

etc. 



Personnel 



professor of 
educational 
administra- 
tion, self- 
evaluation 



Assessment 



conceptual, 

aPplica- 

tional, 

performance 

on-the-job 



Figure 2 illustrates how a program, categorized by content, processes, 
behavior, method, personnel and assessment, might look when applied to the 
ModeL No attempt has been made to prescribe the in*depth position of these 
activities. Roman numerals indicate the major content area and the capital 
letters identify the different processes. Behavion are preceded by numbers 
describing the hierarchies in the taxonomies of Bloom and Krathwahl. 
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live rather than all-inclusive, are listed alphabetically rather 
than in a priority order: 

1. : Change, innovation, 8. Organization and 

diffusion development 

2. Curriculum and 9. Political science 
instruction 10. Problem solving 

3. Effective communication IL Research and evaluation 

4. Finance 12. School law 

5. Human relations 13. Social awareness 

6. Learning environment 14. Systems analysis for 

7. Negotiations educational planning 

Figure 3 illustrates program development for the Model by 
showing several teaching-learning objectives for each category, 
with parallel behavior expressed in the cognitive, skill, and affec- 
tive domains where possible. In addition, it shows two levels of 
"application behaviors" of these learnings that the student would 
be expected to perform upon completion of his pre-service pro- 
gram. The "initiatory level" is the level at which the administra- 
tor begins when he first moves into a principalship or assistant 
principalship, after completing a preparation program. The 
"effective level" behaviors are developed by combining his prep- 
aration with day-to<lay service. 

Figure 4 illustrates one topic. Learning Environment, by 
expanding the treatment of each teaching objective and goal 
application behavior. The cognitive, skill, and affective teaching 
objectives, with associated teaching strategies and evaluative tech- 
niques, refer to the pre-service preparation programs of educa- 
tional leaders. The "application" behaviors, methods, and 
evaluative techniques are those prescribed for in service or self- 
renewal programs in which the administrator is involved. 

VL Placement and Follow-up 

Moving from an orientation of placement as a necessary serv- 
ice, universities should involve individual professors to provide 
counseling, contact districts, and encourage students to seek 
specific positions, and the like. As informal communications 
increase, they should lead to formalized activities of university 
placement offices. 

Follow-up is a logical extension of placement. Systematic assess- 
ment of the student's performance on the job is used to support 
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Figure 4 

Worksheet for Identifying Methods and Evaluation 



Subject Area:; Learning Environment 

Method 



Evaluation 



Objective: Cognitive Domain 
(From Figure 3) 
] . Specifies alternative modes 
for attaining a ''secondary 
education'* and flexibility of 
movement between modes. 

Objective: Skill Domain 
Creates schedule with 

alternative modes. 
Allows student changes from 

schedule as required. 
Selects staff competent to 

meet changing needs. 

Objective: Affective Domain 
Shows commitment to prin- 
ciple of individualized pro- 
gramming of students' 
educational experience. 



Application: Initiatory Level 
Adds new department 
courses and mini-courses 
based on flexible need 
of student and society. 

Application:^ Effective Level 
Organizes and reorganizes 
school with new sets and 
subsets as individual and 
societal needs change. 



Reading 

Discussion 

Simulation 



Internship 
Field Ex- 
perience 



Group dy- 
namics 

Contact with 
various 
kinds of 
groups 

Internship 
Field ex- 
periences 



Placement 



Observation 
Testing 



Observation 



Observation 



Observation 



Observation 
during 
post-em* 
ployment 
visit 



Figure 4 (continued) 
Worksheet for Identifying Methods and Evaluation 



Subject Area: Learning Environment 



Objective: Cognitive Domain 
(From Figure 3) 

Specifies activities that focus 
on student learning rather 
than on "teaching." 



Objective: Skill Domain 
Creates in-service program 
plan designed to motivate 
teachers to function as 
learning facilitators rather 
than assignment-makers. 

Objective: Affective Domain 
Shows commitment to 
principle of teacher inter- 
acting with student as 
learning facilitator. 

Application: Initiatory Level 
Encourages teachers to work 
with relevant concepts 
rather than memorized lists 
of facts and data. 

Application: Effective Level 
Organizes all school learn- 
ing activities on indi- 
vidualized continuous 
progress curriculum based 
on relevant concepts and 
skills. 



Method 



Evaluation 



Reading Test 

Group dy- Observation 
namics 

Field ex- 
perience 



Internship Observation 



Reaction pat- 
terns to 
group 
dynamics 



Observation 
Rating scales 



Internship Observation 



Intra-visi- 
tation 



Observation 
during 
post-em- 
ployment 



visit 
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him and to aid his movement to more appropriate positions. 
The department acquires, processes, and uses information about 
both student and position. In periods of student shortages, the 
attention is often upon the student with the intention of max- 
imizing the attainment of his career goals in the siiortest possible 
time. During periods of job shortages tiie focus of attention often 
is upon the jobs available and the best means of presenting 
possible candidates. 

In both placement and follow-up, knowledge about the student 
and about the job are basic ingredie:its. How such information 
is processed and for what purpose;, become the bases of opera* 
tional guidelines: 

Departments of educational administration to examine the 
policy issues relating to both placement and follow-up in 
order to arrive at definite operational procedures. 

2. These specific operational procedures should be communi- 
cated to staff and students with systematic feedback to 
clarify misunderstandings. 

3. Data relative to student placement and performance need 
to be collected and fed back to staff in an organized fashion 
to provide guidelines for further program development. 

4., Resources of the department should be available to each 
student for career planning and later development as a 
career administrator. 

5. Follow-up should be directed toward moving the adminis- 
trator through planned career choices as well as providing 
feedback concerning the program's eflFectiveness at all 
levels. 

6. Evaluation of behaviorally*stated goals should show whether 
the students and staff understand the career possibilities, 

c^r^er routes, competence requirements and qualifications 
for sucfcj'sful performance on the job. Studen», ihould 
know how to obtain valid information concerning their 
own capability and progress in the needed competencies. 

VII.. Implications for Further Development 

The primary purpose of the conference was to develop guide- 
lines for preparatory programs for educational leadership. Lack 
of time prohibited tiie accomplisiiment of several tasks deter- 
mined by the participants tliemselves. If the proposed Model is 
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accepted as an approach to systematic program planning, further 
developments such as the. following are needed: 

1. Program objectives, stated in behavioral terms, should 
stimulate performance, conditions, and extent. 

2. Based on the program objectives, there should be: 

a. determination of appropriate content area (educational 
program development, personnel development, school- 
community relations, management of schools) . 

b. placement within the taxonomic hierarchies. 

c. specification of teaching methods, evaluation, and per- 
sonnel. 

Conference participants looked upon this model as a rudi- 
mentary beginning— more a "way of thinking about" goal be- 
haviors, teaching-learning techniq les, and evaluative procedures 
than a proposed finished product. 

Professors Participating in Conference 

•♦Lloyd W. Ashby,, School of Education. Lehigh University, Bethlehem. Pa. 
Lester W. Anderson, School of Education, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

•I-ouis Bairillcaux, Center for Teacher Education, Tulane University., New 
Orleans, 1^. 

Dale L. Bolton. College of Education, University of Washington. Seattle 
Daniel J. Burke. School of Education, Indiana tJniversity,, Bloomington 
Harold Davis. College of Education, Southern Connecticut State College. 
New Haven 

Gordon Foster, School of Education, University of Miami. Coral Gables. Fl. 
William Gcorgiades, School of Education,^ University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Lcs Angeles 

•Eugene Lamb, School of Education, San Jose State Collcgf. San Jo*c, Ca. 
Don O. Lyon. Department of Educational Administration, Ball State 

University. Muncic. In. 
Donald C. Manlove, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington 
•Evelyn B. Martin. School of Education, Florida A & M University, 
Tallahassee 

Lloyd E. McClcary, Graduate School of Education, The University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 

Kenneth E, Mclnt>rc. College of Education. The University of Texas at 
Austin 

•E. W. Nicholson. Department of Education. Purdue L^niversity,, Lafayette. 
In. 

•Neal G. Nickcrson. Division of Educational Administration, University 

of Minnesota. St. Paul 
••Glen Ovard. Brigham Young University. Provo, Utah 
Frank L. Smith, Jr.. Teachers College, Columbia University, NY 
Alfred P. Wilson, College of Education. New Mexico State University, 
Las Cruces 

•Charles L. Wood, College of Education, The University of Akron. Ohio 
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Principals Participating in Conference 

Roxcc Jo!), John Bownc High School. Flushing. NV 

Loifn S Jones. Leo High School. Crabill. in 

Norman (i. Olsen, Marshall Middle School, Marshall. Mn 

Other Participants 

Brother Bartei Brady. NCEA (National Catholic Education Association) 
Washington. D.C. 

Donald Urandewie.^ Administrative Intern. Arlington County Schools. 
Virginia 

Thomas Johnson. Graduate Student. University of Minnesota. St.. Paul 
J. Lloyd Trump. NASSP, Washington, D.C, Secretary. PSSAS Committee 
Gene Schwilck. Vice President. Dan forth Foundation. St. Louis. Mo. 

• Present members of the NASSP Committee of PSSAS 
•• Foimer PSSAS Committee members 

Part B. Some Reactions from the Field 

After the materials from the Purdue Conference were sum- 
marized and edited, a document similar to Part A was mailed to 
nearly 600 professors who are members of NASSP. The PSSAS 
Committee requested them to invite neighboring professors and 
principals to react to the document— or to write their own. The 
following paragraphs summarize what 275 persons sent to the 
NASSP. The purpose is that readers will use this summary along 
with Part A to stimulate further thinking and action. No one 
should recommend a national curriculum. 

The reactions generally were complimentary to the PSSAS 
Committee for starting the discussions and to the Purdue par- 
ticipants for generating a vehicle for further analysis. One pro- 
fessor regretted that the participants failed to produce a biblic^- 
raphy, and especially for not quoting Carl Refers* "A Revolu- 
tionary Program for Graduate Education.*'^ Some liked the Model 
as a vehicle to organize discussions, while others objected strenu- 
ously to the overuse of educational jargon. Many reacted favor- 
ably to the emphasis on behavioral objectives although some did 
not like the examples. One professor meticulously corrected the 
punctuation errors. Here are some further reactions to the various 
sections of Part 1. 

Program assumptiom, structure and requirements. Many per- 
sons doubt that a beginning graduate student could plan and 
assume responsibility for 80*90 percent of his learning. While 

* Carl R. Rogers. Freedom to I.earn (Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Compan>,, 1969). pp. 189-202. 
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many agreed that program structure and requirements should 
stress student'directcd learning activities, a definite need exists 
for a basic background of knowledge, whether gained in formal 
classroom settings or otherwise. A figure of 40-50 percent for 
student responsibility would be more realistic. 

Favorable comments were made on the following concepts: 
(I) progress is determined by achievement of competencies rather 
than time requirements; (2) students determine a major portion 
of their learning activities; (3) incorporation of professors from 
other disciplines. 

Many reactors expressed concern over the lack of identification 
of goals, skills, and competencies required of principals and other 
secondary school administrators. A review of the literature related 
to job descriptions for school administrators was suggested for 
inclusion. Further exploration of competencies required by 
various positions in secondary school administration should be 
studied. 

The proposal needs to be more specific on what is meant by 
"leadership'' in the stated assumptions. Is it realistic to define 
"the process of educational leadership" for all schools? Leader- 
ship for what? The word "accountable*' used in the first asump- 
tion also provoked considerable comment. Accountable to whom? 
for what? 

Recruitment—Selection The need for heterogeneity of educa- 
tional leaders was recognized. However, strong feeling was 
expressed that all educational leaders must have considerable 
background in formal education and practical experience in 
some type of educational endeavor. Many reactors commended 
the attempts to emphasize leadership performances in the admis- 
sion and selection of candidates. There was considerable opposi< 
tion to admitting candidates to administrative preparatory pro- 
grams from outside the field of education. 

Open admissions, as mentioned in the document, were de- 
scribed as unclear and in possible conflict with other statements 
in the document. The kinds of outcomes suggested seem to man- 
date a candidate of high quality and potential. What does "rela- 
tively open admission" mean? 

The ModeL While the model identifies a number of com- 
ponents that should be considered by any training institution, 
many reactors felt that it needed further work conceptual)'. 
Processes and behaviors need definition and amplification. The 
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model is too sketchy and vague; it needs to be operationalized. 
More examples of personnel are needed. The four content areas 
require further delineation. 

Adapting Behavioral Objectives to the Model. The model 
should be adapted to behavioral objectives rather than adapting 
the objectives to the model. Initial, intermediary, and terminal 
administrator competencies and objectives need to be identified 
first. The advantages of behavioral objectives were recognized, but 
total reliance on this type of objective definition was questioned. 
The document overemphasizes "process" and does not adequately 
delineate "content" and "outcomes." Also, even though the 
preparatory program is assumed to be self-pacing, some kind of 
time-frame should be established. 

Strong feeling was expressed that inadequate development of 
the affective aspects of the preparatory program exists. A viable, 
practical plan for the development of behavioral objectives in the 
affective and skill domains must be developed. Seve al reactors 
indicated that NASSP and PSSAS might work to establish a bank 
of behavioral objectives based on this model or its successor. 

Placement and Follow-up. The high priority given to place- 
ment and follow-up activities was desirable. It was generally 
recognized that many colleges and universities currently have 
inadequate programs in these areas and that much more atten- 
tion and effort are needed. Some doubt was expressed about 
whether the recommendations presented in this part of the docu- 
ment can be implemented without additional staffing and other 
kinds of resources. 

Summary Impressions. The reactors generally felt that the 
document represented a commendable beginning to improve the 
pre-service preparation and continuing development of secondary 
school administrators. Examples of their statements include: 
ambitious effort, its existence is its strength; forces a change in 
professional beliavior; progress of students now determined by 
achievement of competencies rather than time requirements; 
finally, individualization of instruction; provides an excellent 
framework; an excellent point of departure for any preparatory 
program. 

Some of their recommendations for improvement were: to 
include more practitioners as well as several principals already 
on the committee in future work with the proposal at the 
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national level; to encourage feedback and input from those 
directly involved in administrative positions in the implementa- 
tion of such a program; to make a distinction in the proposal 
between what is essential in any good administrator preparation 
program and what is desirable; to include at the beginning an 
explicit statement of educational philosophy undergirding the 
proposal; to define precisely the role of the professor in the pro- 
posal; to use the terms strategy or design rather than model in 
describing the proposed program. 



This article restates briefly the design of the 
model developed by PSSAS and outlines in con- 
siderable detail the components of the program 
to prepare secondary school principals in terms 
of structure, content, personnel, and activity. 



Implementing the Model 

An Example 



Thomas J. Johnson 

Understanding a model is often aided, and evaluation of its 
usefulness facilitated, when a specific plan of implementation 
illustrates it. Implementing a college or university model aca- 
demic program involves placing professors, students, certification 
requirements, subject content, institutional considerations, and a 
host of other diverse components in juxtaposition consistent with 
the model structure. 

As shown in Figure 1 on page 29, the model represents a con- 
ceptualization of program development processes for the second- 
ary school principal preparation program. 

The vertical dimension height represents the identifiable cate- 
gories of program development. These must be subdivided into 
appropriate detail identifying knowledge, skills, and affective dis- 
positions to be developed. The horizontal dimension width 
represents learning operations into which students will be 
directed as they are working to meet the criteria. Personnel, 
materials, activities, and evaluation methods to be used will be 
identified. 

The depth dimension represents degrees of development as 
the student progresses through the program. A level of develop 
ment in each skill or knowledge category will be identified as 

Thomas J, Johnson is an associate professor of education at Bethel 
College in St. Paul, Minn. 
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"certification level/' where the student will be judged qualified 
to meet role demands of the principalship in that area of prepara- 
tion. Reaching this level in all identified areas qualifies the per- 
son for principal certification. 

Categories of Development 

The following categories of development in which the princi- 
pal-in-preparation must exhibit prescribed levels of performance 
in knowledge and/ or expertise to be certified constitute the broad 
outline of cognitive subject matter, skill development, and 
affective disposition formation of the program. 

1. Develops an understanding of the school as a societal sub-system, 
with emphasis on: 

a. the school's responsibilities in maintenance and adaptive roles 
in the larger society. 

b. principles of conceptualizing, planning, implementing, and 
sustaining organizational change in a bureaucratic, social 
institution. 

c. principles of leadership in a bureaucratic organizational 
setting as distinct from and in addition to routine administra- 
tive tasks. 

d. the school district as a group of individual, but coordinated 
and cooperating, units: 

(1) policy making procedures through administrative recom- 
mendation, board of education action, and administrative 
application of policy. 

(2) coordination of function of individual buildings engaged 
in successive contacts with students. 

2. Gains knowledge of methods and sources of school finance 
sufficient to: 

a. influence intelligently the acquisition of resources through 
routine fiscal channels. 

b. supervise responsibly the fiscal operations administrator in 
his building. 

c. stimulate the acquisition of monies from special sources such 
as research and experimental grants from private foundations 
and public agencies. 

d. apply responsibly available monies with full knowledge of 
effects on the total financial picture of the school. 

3. Develops knowledge in laws and regulations pertaining to the 
functioning of the school, including: 

a. state laws and department of education regulations regarding 
school operations. 

b. significant landmark decisions of the courts relative to school 
operations. 
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c. current trends in decisions of courts involving schools and 
school related activity. 

d. laws relative to behavior of adolescents, and current practices 
in enforcing them and dealing with offenders. 

4. Gains knowledge of goals, strategies, and outcomes of contract 
negotiations and grievance procedures between school district 
employees and boards of education sufficient to: 

a. act as advocate for the students* interests in routine negotia- 
tions activity. 

b. serve as responsible information resource to the negotiation 
process. 

c. protect one's own and his group's professional interests as a 
member of the administrative group negotiating with the 
board of education. 

5. Develops operational expertise in research and evaluation of 
educational problems sufficient to: 

a. , interpret findings of research outside his school and make 

meaningful use of them in the development of his school's 
programs. 

b. initiate, supervise, and interpret on*going evaluation of 
aspects of the instructional effort in his school, and apply 
findings to expansion, revision, or suspension of programs. 

6. Gains up'tO'date operational knowledge of instructional tech* 
niques and materials: 

a. Background of information to use directly with teachers he 
is leading: 

(1) knowledge of various modes of learning and appropriate 
application of each (large group, small group, lab, in- 
dividualized directed study, self-motivated learning, in- 
formal learning, etc.) 

(2) knowledge of techniques and skills to facilitate the 
organization of staff, building, and resources to provide 
for use of appropriate modes of instruction. 

b. knowledge of sources from which new strategies for instruc- 
tion, materials for instruction, and evaluation of strategies 
and materials can be obtained. 

c. skill in exemplifying use of this information in his own 
directing of instruction in teachers* in-service education. 

7. Develops skill in techniques of communication: 

a. listening and reading for meanings intended by others in 
communications directed at him. 

b. expressing idi i clearly and efficiendy in oneway presenta- 
tional communications: 

(1) dynamics of audience groups. 

(2) speech techniques and audio*visual methods. 

c. engaging in group discussion with appropriate affective dis- 
position and meaningful cognitive content. 
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d. engaging in one-to-one conversation with clarity and appro- 
priate affective disposition. 

8. Develops ability to initiate and maintain positive human rela- 
tionships with peers, superiors, and subordinates: 

a. gain familiarity with literature of human relations field. 

b. interpret other persons as resources for learning rather than 
as objects of conflict or irritation. 

c. interpret behavior of other persons as they interpret it 
themselves. 

d. sec one's own behavior as other persons see it. 

e. identify and cope with one's own defenses. 

f. give and accept feedback and make appropriate adaptations. 

g. gain familiarity with sources of trained professional help in 
establishing human relations programs for staff. 

9. Develops expertise in systematic problem -solving procedures: 

a. identifying and delimiting problems in the school situation. 

b. determining appropriate decision-making personnel in the 
school organization. 

c. determining sources of data providing input applicable to 
the problem solution. 

d. considering viable alternative solutions with appropriate 
personnel. 

e. choosing appropriate alternative. 

f. implementing the decision. 

g. evaluating the results of this implementation. 

h. possible recycling of process with benefit of evaluation of 
first decision result. 

10. Gains knowledge of history and philosophy of education sufficient 
to: 

a. provide understanding of the historical relationship between 
society and the public school. 

b. provide understanding of the philosophical stands contribut- 
ing to historical and contemporary school practices. 

c. provide foundation for development of his own philosophy 
of education. 

d. sensitize him to philosophical bases for present demands on 
the schools. 

11. Achieve* an understanding of the effects on children of the 
socio*economic milieu in which they live their lives, and a com* 
mitment to making the school a medium through which they 
can maximize their backgrounds and talents: 

a. sociological bases for present demands on schools, 

b. special problems of the poor. 

c. special problems of minority groups. 

d. provisions needed to contact each person in his present 
physical, mental, and social condition. 
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12. Gains» knowledge in the field of child and adolescent develop- 
ment, and psychology of learning with sufficient breadth and 
sophistication to: 

a. communicate intelligently with specialists in the field. 

b. use as one basis for the structuring of learning strategies in 
the instructional program. 

c. assist in understanding, coping with, and-when appropriate 
—modifying the wide variety of behavior manifested by 
secondary school students. 

d. provide knowledge base for assisting other administrators 
and teachers to cope with student learning and behavior 
problems. 

Further Definition of Categories of Development 

Division and statement of each of these categories of develop- 
ment in terms of specific cognitive, skill, and affective accom- 
plishments is the next task in program evolution. Insofar as 
possible, each learning objective will be stated in behavioral 
terms, including: 

L Identifying and naming of the overall behavioral act. 

2. Defining the important conditions u;ider which the be- 
havior is to occur, such as givens or restrictions. 

3. Defining the criteria ot acceptable performance. 

Pretest items, interviewing strategies, and observational tech- 
niques of professors are to be used to determine the learning 
objectives to be accomplished by the student, and those which 
have already been mastered. 

The modules formed by intersection of dimension lines in 
Figure 1, page 29, represent learning tasks and associated assess- 
ment procedures which will guide the student toward certifiable 
status. Further explication of the paradigm is provided in an 
example of a program module. Operationally, such modules 
may take the form of learning packages, learning contracts, or 
class assignments. The module's format statement requires pur- 
poseful, measurable learning activity. 

Instructional Module Format 

Sections I and II in the format statement place the module on 
the vertical and depth dimensions of the paradigm, identifying 
the category of development and situating the specific area of 
interest behaviorally in the heirarchy of development. 
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Section III includes statements which detail the horizontal 
dimension of the paradigm, specifying persons, materials, and 
methods to be used. 

I. Goal behavior,: The objective stated, where possible, in 
lerms of what the student will actually do to demonstrate his 
competency in the stipulated development category.. His inability 
to demonstrate competency at the stated performance level, either 
by opting out of preassessment or by failing to perform ade- 
quately in pretest, interview, or observation will signal the 
necessity of his undertaking the task specified in II. 

II. Goal-directed task: The task to be pursued by the student 
ivhich will lead to the ability to perform the goal behavior, 
including conditions or restrictions, under which performance 
will be expected, and criteria of acceptable performance. 

III. Method: 

A. Personnel; Persons the student will work with in carrying 
out the goal-directed task. 

B. Materials; Resource materials, equipment, and supplies the 
student will use in carrying out the goal-directed task. 

C. Strategy: The nature of the activity in which the student 
will engage in carrying out the task. 

D. Evaluation: 

1. instrument: Materials or activities used to assess accept- 
ability of the performance of the task. 

2. Personnel: People who will assess the acceptability of 
the performance of the task. 

instructional Module: An example 
I. Goal Behavior: 

A. Categc ; of development; School law 

B. Behavior; In an outline of 250 words or less, report without 
access to source materials the chronological development of 
U.S. Supreme Court treatment of the racial segr.,gation of 
schools issue from 1954 to the present, citing in a short phrase 
the major point made in each decision. 

II. Goahdirecied task: 

A. Performance; Research with group of 4*6 other students 
cases heard by the U.S. Supreme Court on the issue of school 
desegregation since 1954, and hold a small group discussion 
on the points and trends of these decisions with study group, 
professor, and attorney familiar with the cases. 
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B. Criteria of acceptable performance: Take a meaningful part 
in the discussion, inputting information and analyzing points 
of cases. 

III. Method: 

A. Personnel; Professor, attorney, student group. 

B. Materials: Library resources on Supreme Court cases and 
enforcement of them. 

C. Strategy: Student will research topic directed by professor, 
then test his knowledge in group of peers and expert resource 
persons. 

D. Evaluation:. 

1. Instrument: Discussion period; subsequent test outline 
described as goal behavior. 

2. Personnel: Professor and attorney. 

Literally hundreds of these instructional modules will be de- 
veloped as the preparation program for secondary school prin- 
cipals gains flexibility and as necessary components become 
identifiable in each category of development. The nature of the 
instructional tasks will differ, and the materials and personnel 
may be used differently from one institution to another as 
talents, resources, and organizational patterns will vary. This 
strategy of program evolvemr nt within the parameters delineated 
by the 12 categories of development should, however, be appli- 
cable to virtually all prepa -ition institutions. 

Proposed Institutional Modifications 
Implementation of the oroposed model will necessitate varying 
amounts of modification ia policy and structure in different prin- 
cipal preparation institinions and state regulatory ^encies, 

1. Certification will be competpncy-based. Certification will 
be based on the achieving of behaviorally-measured com- 
petencies, and may not be directly congruent with the 
awarding of an academic degree. While most states now 
require the Master's d^ree as a minimum degree for 
certification, the specification of competencies should be a 
much more realistic criterion and should replace the degree 
requirement. The college or university may see fit to make 
certification and degree requirements congruent, and will 
be necessary if the state certifying agency insists on the 
d^ree requirement, 

2. Pretesting of students will determine entry level Upon 
entry into the prc^ram, and at intermediate points in the 
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pursuing of the program, each student will take prescribed 
pretests to determine his knowledge and skill levels in each 
category of development leading to certification. These will 
represent an important, but not the only, determiner of 
learning activities to be undertaken by the student. Close 
contact between students and faculty, and the functioning 
of students in a number of performance modes will provide 
opportunity for continuous updating of assessment of 
student progress, and revision of components of the learn- 
ing program requirements for each student. 

3. Selected learning experience will be based on students* 
needs. As the student's needs are ascertained in terms of 
competencies not yet gained, based on pretesting and inter- 
action with faculty, learning experiences will be prescribed 
for him which will guide his acquisition of needed informa- 
tion and skill. As the program matures, a bank of contracts, 
group procedures, work experiences, field internship experi- 
ences, and independent study plans will be developed 
which, with some minor modifications, will streamline this 
learning program implementation. The key, however, is 
individualization of prescription with some students be- 
ginning at a much higher level of sophistication than 
others because of higher development at entry and some 
students progressing at greater speed than others, depend- 
ing on how profitable each uses learning experiences. 

4. Course structure and professorial role will be oriented to 
individual progress. The structure of courses for the 
preparation of principals in a competency>based program 
will be fundamentally changed from the traditional fixed- 
syllabus, lecture-recitation format. Similarly, the role of 
the professor will be altered, from that of the dispenser of 
knowledge to that of the director of learning activities. 

Courses will be structured to meet common learning 
requirements of groups of students who have need of group 
activity or group interaction to gain their needed com- 
petencies. 

When the demand for particular competency-building 
experiences is repeated at regular intervals, a continuing 
course may be established, and students* experiences in it 
will be individualized, so that a given student is only 
required to perform activities in it in areas where he has 
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not reached specified competency levels. This form of 
organization will likely be most used in the transitional 
period, with custom-tailored competency-building groups 
coming in a later stage of development. 

In either course format, and to an even greater degree 
in independent study programs through which the student 
will gain much of his cognitive knowledge, the professor's 
role will be that of designing learning activities to accom- 
modate the students' abilities and to expedite the learning 
activities. Much of his interaction with the student will be 
in individual conferences, group planning sessions, and in 
providing resource persons and materials in discussion and 
performance groups. Occasionally lectures will be appro- 
priate when summaries of activities or introduction of new 
projects for groups of students are needed. Motivational 
lectures to stimulate the interest of large groups of students 
will also often be legitimate. 

Evaluation of student progress and guiding of the stu- 
dent's learning program to add or delete previously pro- 
jected learning projects will be an essential part of the 
professor's lask. 

5. Off-campus experience will be an integral part of the prep- 
aration program. 

Clinical Experiences. Exposure to various aspects of the 
total school program should be provided to the student 
through short-term (one week to one month) clinical 
experiences in which he wili work with practicing adminis- 
trators or other personnel in real school tasks such as 
public relations, budget hearings, research of program 
effectiveness, plant planning, etc. These should be integrated 
into his program at points appropriate to his cognitive 
learnings schedule. 

Internship. Unless the student has had considerable on- 
the-job exposure to real administrative tasks in the school 
setting as an assistant to the principal or other closely 
associated position (the merits of which would be evalu- 
ated by the student and his professor-adviser), he should 
be required to engage in a full school-year, full-time intern- 
ship working closely with a practicing secondary school 
principal. He should share the duties and responsibilities 
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of the principal rather than be placed in a separately- 
defined role, and should be particularly involved in devel- 
oping change strategies within the school organization. 

6. Integration of disciplines is essential to the preparation 
program. The secondary school principalship is, more 
than many professional roles, a discipline which calls for 
preparation in a number of fields which are, when devel- 
oped extensively, specializations in themselves. In the 
categories of development listed as necessary for his prep* 
aration, among the specialized fields are psychology, com- 
munications, statistics, sociology, and education. If educa- 
tional administration is to survive as a separate discipline, 
it must bring into the professorship persons whose interest 
and expertise combine education and other vitally-related 
specializations. The specification and development of com- 
petencies in the students will be achievable to the degree 
that the student's program can be controlled and com- 
pleted within the department of educational administration 
or through close inter-dcpartmental cooperation. 

7. Assessmerl of students is continuous. An integral part of 
each learning activity will be an assessment of the student's 
performance in it. Post-testing, then, will not be a matter 
of receiving two or three "grades'* evaluating the effort 
of an entire quarter, but rather feedback on the degree of 
achievement realized in each learning project. Success at 
the requisite acceptable level for the activity will be the 
gateway to the next learning activity or will be closure for 
that portion of the total learning program. Failure to per- 
form at an acceptable level will mean branching to a differ- 
ent approach to the same objective or recycling in the same 
activity. Once required expertise is reached, the student is 
not reprogrammed to prove him^^If in it at the same or 
lower levels of sophistication again. 

Summary 

A strategy for launching of the proposed preparation 
program may well be the establishment of a pilot program 
under a project grant through a public agency or private 
foundation, with a prescribed series of developmental steps 
such as: (1) detailing of the categories of development 
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into behaviors and goal directed tasks leading sequentially 
to certification levels of sophistication in cooperation with 
state certifying agencies; (2) recruiting small groups of 
matched students at various levels of ability and prepara- 
tion at entry, and preparing the experimental group fur 
the principalship through individualized learnings specified 
in this project, and the control group through traditional 
preparation programs; (3) evaluating on-the-job perform- 
ance of principals after certification, comparing performance 
of experimental and control groups in leadership of schools 
into meaningful development; (4) expanding, modifying, 
or curtailing of experimental programs based on this 
evaluation. 

Since universities and colleges, like the public secondary 
schools, are themselves complex bureaucratic organizations 
with all the inhibitions to change characteristic of the 
public school organization, the task of putting the pro- 
posals herein outlined into operation will call for the same 
range of leadership knowledge and expertise on the part 
of institutional leaders of these preparation institutions as 
they will be attempting to instill in the principals they 
prepare.. 

The nature of American society today, especially its 
characteristic of rapid change, militates against a prescrip- 
tive, static model for preparing leaders of its organizational 
sub-structures. Continuous up-dating by individual prep- 
aration institutions of their particular goal structures and 
learning strategies in their preparation programs will con- 
tinue to be essentia], and even the basic categories of 
development outlined in this model may soon be subject 
to expansion and modification. 



The intent of the authors here is to assist pro- 
fessors of school administration by presenting 
a planning framework in which the type and 
level of learning desired can be matched with 
the most appropriate and effective processes 
for attaining that learning. 



Competency Development 
and University Methodology 

A Model and Proposal 



Lloyd E. McCleary 
Kenneth E. McIntyre 



Development of rational approaches to curriculum design is 
difficult, especially \^-th issues like content vs. process emphasis, 
prescriptive vs. discovery (or other type) learner involvement, 
learner behavioral vs. teacher objectives, and degree of specificity 
of curricular prescription (from "teacher free" lesson plans to 
open-ended "resources" units) , Major difficulties arise from lack 
of careful definition of the variables entering into the teaching 
situation, problems due to intervening variables, and the lack ot 
valid research and evaluation designs. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, certain assumptions seon 
to be well substantiated: 

• Learning is effective when the things to be learned are clearly 
specified; when the learner understands what is to be accom- 
plished and accepts it as reasonable and worthwhile; when the 
prerequisite knowledge and skills are known and the learner 
possesses them or can attain them with reasonable effort; and 
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when the level of performance of what is to be learned is under- 
stood by learner and teacher. 

• Teadiing is effective when content (technical skills, con- 
ceptual understanding, and/or human factors) is identified and 
inter-related so that the elements needed to achieve a given level 
of performance are known; when content is ordered into a 
"continuum" that carries the learner as far as necessary along a 
sequence of experience (from familiarity to understanding to 
application) ; when the content and process are ordered so that 
each learner can progress along the continuum at his own rate 
(individualization) ; and when the methods of instruction (pro- 
cesses) are appropriate to the nature of what is to be learned 
(content) and to the level of achievement desired. 

A model designed to take these assumptions into account in 
order to construct a "Competency Based Curriculum" and to 
identify appropriate processes at predetermined levels of com- 
petence along a learning continuum is shown in Figure 1, The 
model includes: 

1) A competency dimension classified primarily as technical, con- 
ceptual, or human, 

2) Levels of competence to be attained— familiarity, understand- 
ing, or application. 

3) Content (subject matter) and processes (methods) to be em- 
ployed to develop the competency specified. 

An example: a competency in instructional supervision is the 
use of at least one interaction analysis technique to assess teach- 
ing effectiveness. The interaction analysis technique selected 
might be that of Flanders* 10-category rating scheme (content). 
Competence with this interaction analysis technique requires 
technical skills of rating at a satisfactory level of reliability 
(approaching .85) , memorization of the ten interaction cate- 
gories, their recognition in a teacher-pupil exchange during the 
conduct of a lesson, and the preparation and interpretation of a 
matrix. Competence also requires conceptual knowledge of the 
assumptions underlying the technique, the limitations of the 
technique, adaptations that can be made of it, etc. Competence 
also requires human skills the supervisor might need in using 
this technique with teachers. 

In achieving a satisfactory level of competence, supervisors 
need to become familiar with interaction analysis and to learn 
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FIGURE 1. THE GENERAL 
MODEL FOR A COMPETENCY 
BASED CURRICULUM 



Modtis of Educational 




the ten categories. Each category— technical, conceptual, and 
human-would have appropriate experiences at the level of 
familiarity and with appropriate processes (methods) to attain 
a satisfactory level of familiarity. 

At the understanding and application levels, the same would 
be true. At the understanding level, students might be required 
to demonstrate ability to rate pupil-teacher verbal exchanges, 
practice preparing matrices of results, role play use of data col- 
lected in teacher-supervisor conferences, and the like. At the 
application level students might go into a classroom and carry 
out the technique and use it with teachers; they might prepare 
TV tapes of their own teaching, apply the technique, and write 
up the results. It should be clear that the model can be used to 
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specify a curriculum in the three dimensions identified by the 
model and satisfy the assumptions identified. 

Problems and issues in constructing a competency based cur- 
riculum are being identified and studied. They range from con- 
cern about the activities to be employed to measure learning at 
the application level to the need to identify "molar" problems and 
simulate them so that the student can respond in "clinical" 
fashion to reveal whether or not he would actually select and 
employ a particular competency. 

In the application of this model, certain curriculum problems 
have become clear. The identification of competencies requires 
that practicing school administrators participate to ensure that 
the competencies are relevant and properly analyzed. Behavioral 
objectives and performance standards no longer present difficul- 
ties as they assume a logical place in curriculum construction. 
The measurement of competencies becomes more meaningful 
and fits naturally into the sequence of instruction. Also, it is be- 
coming apparent that curriculum assessment and revision can 
become a continuous process rather than a major overhauling of 
courses and course sequences. It is possible that traditional course 
structure will simply cease to exist as needed competencies are 
identified for a given student. 

Before wc present how instructional methodologies can be 
tailored to the competency based curriculum model, a review of 
current methods of instruction and what is known about them 
is given below.. It is necessary, primarily because of the demand 
for different approaches to teaching. 

Methods of Instruction:, Their Place in the Model 

Seventeen methods that are sufficiently discrete to permit defini- 
tion and evaluation are shown in Figure 2. Again, competencies 
need to be identified and specified in terms of their technical, 
conceptual, and human components. Specific measurable objec- 
tives can be stated at the appropriate level of learning desired 
(familiarity, understanding, and application), along with the 
content and methods selected for instruction. The authors sug- 
gest that the model permits, perhaps for the first time, the "fine 
tuning" of method to specified learning requirements— a con- 
dition notoriously absent in much of higher education where 
lecture or contrived laboratory methods are frequently the only 
methods employed regardless of the competency to be developed. 



FIGURE 2: METHOD IN THE 
COMPETENCY BASED MODEL 



Skills to be learned 




suh^^^^ effectiveness of any method depends on many 
Lhnll !. : "PP"""^"^ appropriate for training 

chool adminutrators with .aspect to levels of learning and skill! 
to be acquired, as indicated in Figure 3, pag^- 58 

Figure 3 lists methods in sequential clusters that suggest 
relative emphases at different times in a trainee's preparafon 
Reading, lectures, discussions, and field trips, for example, might 
be more appropriate at the early stages of a student's training 
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FIGURE 3 





Levels of Learning 




Competencies to be Learned 




Famil- 
iarity 


Under- 
standing 


Appli- 
cation 




Tech- 
nical 


Concep- 
tual 


Human 


Reading 


High 


Med 


Low 




Low 


Med. 


Low 


lecture 


Med. 


Med. 


Low 




Low 


Med. 


Low 


Discussion 


Med. 


Med. 


Low 




Low 


Med 


Low 


Field Trip 


Med. 


Low 


Low 




Low 


Med. 


Low 


Case 


Low 


High 


Low 




Low 


High 


Low 


Scenario 


Low 


High 


Low 




Low 


High 


Low 


Individualized Instructional Package 


Low 


High 


Low 




Low 


High 


Low 


Computer- Assisted Instruction 


Low 


High 


Low 




Low 


High 


Low 


Tutorial 


Low 


Med 


Low 




Low 


Med. 


Low 


Student Research 


Low 


Med. 


Low 




Low 


Med 


Low 


Laboratory Approach 


Low 


High 


Med. 




Med. 


High 


Med 


Gaming 


Low 


High 


Med. 




Med. 


High 


Med 


Simulation 


Low 


High 


High 




High 


High 


Med. 


Human Relations Training 


Low 


High 


High 




High 


High 


High 


Clinical Study 


Low 


High 


High 




High 


High 


Med 


Team Research 


Low 


High 


High 




High 


Med. 


Low 


Internship 


Low 


Med. 


High 




High 


Med. 


Med 



High, Medium, Low - Extent to which the method, when competently employed, tends to be practical and 
effective in learning the designated skills at the levels desired. 



when familiarity with a broad array of content is desirable. He 
might next concentrate on activities that can produce conceptual 
skills at the understanding level, such as the use of cases, 
scenarios, individualized instructional packages, CAI programs, 
tutorial instruction, and student research. After that he could 
become immersed in job-like activities that tend to be effective 
in producing conceptual skills at the understanding level, such 
as laboratory training exercises, gaming, simulation, and human 
relations training. Finally, his training might culminate in those 
activities most likely to produce technical skills at the application 
level, such as clinical studies, team research, and internships. 
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Obviously, this sequence is a suggestion. Most of the methods 
that were cited as being most appropriate at the beginning of 
one's preparation when familiarization is the paramount instruc- 
tional goal-such as reading, lectures, and discussions-would still 
be appropriate for certain purposes in later stages of a student's 
program. The point is that certain kinds of instructional activities 
tend to be more productive at different stages in a program. 

The key question for the professor, however, centers on the 
method or methods that he might best employ in teaching 
toward a specific objective. Figure 4, page 60, shows the 17 
methods, together with brief definitions, summaries concerning 
research, major strengths and weaknesses, and a general appraisal. 

References on Methods 
Lecture 6- Discussion: W.- J. McKeachie, -Research on Teaching at the 
College and University Level," Handbook of Research on Teaching 
1128 ^140 R=>"d McNally and Company, 1963), pp.' 

Student Research: Guy T, Buswell and others. Training for Educa- 
tional Research, USOE Cooperative Research Project No. 51074, Center 
for the Study of Higher Education, University of California, 1966 
Cited in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Fourth Edition, Ed., 
Kobert L. Ebel (London: Macmillan Company, 1969), pp. 1478-1479. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction: Paul A. Cullinan, "Computer As Teach- 
-ng Tool," Trend. Vol. VI, No. 1, Fall, 1969, p. • ^each- 
L. Wailand Bessent, unpublished study of computerized in-basket prob- 
lem, Univenity of Texas at Austin. ^ 

Internship: Dan F. lx.ng, "An Investigation of Changes in the Percep- 
tual Systems of Interns in Educational Administration," (unpublished 
doctors dissertation. University of Texas at Austin. 1970) 
Stephen P. Hencley, Ed., The Internship in Administrative Preparation 
(Columbus: University Council for Educational Administration and the 
Committee for the Advancement of School Administration, 1963) 
Harry J- Hartley and George E. Holloway, Jr., The Administrative 
Internship in Education (Buffalo: The Faculty of Educational Studies 
Department of Educational Administration, The State University of 
New York at Buffalo, J968). ' 
Jo^ph L. Ferreira, "The Administrative Internship and Role Change: 
A Study of the Relationship Between Interaction and Attitudes," Edu- 
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Standards of performance for administrative 
interns have not been developed, the author 
contends, with the result that effective evalua* 
tion cannot he made. He proposes performance 
objectives for such internships to reduce the 
uncertainty and irrelevance of what an intern 
learns by doing. 



Performance Objectives for 
Administrative Internships 



Louis Barrilleaux 

Conditions demand that preparation programs for high school 
principals develop the abilities and skills necessary for judicious 
school leadership. As a result of the current demand for account- 
ability, curriculum designers at all rungs of the learning ladder 
have concluded that changes in actual behavior are the only 
valid clue to the success of learning strategies. As the practice ot 
developing behavioral objectives has gained wider use among 
educators, dangers have become evident.i.^^ Some critics claim 
that performance objectives in many instances are trivial and do 
not represent the intended achievements; others charge that the 
approach has a dehumanizing effect on learning. 

Nevertheless, behavioral objectives continue to be used on the 
assumption that determining whether a learning objective has 

' Martin Habcrman, "Behavioral Objectives: Bandwagon or Breakthroi.eh - 
Th, Journal of Teacher Education. lf» (Spring. 1968). pp "| 94 

Ohi^^T ^r''?)'"'*' ^"^""'"^ ^VoWn "A Ca« Againsfikhavioral 
Objecuvc, The Elementary Schoof Journal. 71 (December. 1970^ pp 
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been achieved is impossible until observable, overt behavior is evi- 
denced by the learner. Furthermore, the practical way of specify- 
ing the desired overt behaviors is to express the objective in 
terms of behavior or performance. Although a degree of uncer- 
tainty that a given behavior is evidence of achievement of the 
desired objective, we have learned to be comfortable with much 
greater gaps in the process of evaluation. 

I propose, therefore, the use of performance objectives in the 
design of administrative internships. Since an internship experi- 
ence will be as effective as the projected behaviors described 
for it, trainers are obligated to identify very carefully the overt 
behaviors that they will accept as evidence that the learner has 
actually achieved desired goals. 

Developing Performance Objectives 

This paper includes a set of performance objectives used dur- 
ing the 196970 academic year with a group of 29 administrative 
interns in the school principalship. The program for which 
these objectives were developed is implemented annually as a 
cooperative venture between Tulane University and seven par- 
ticipating parish (county) school districts of southeast Louisiana. 
This set of projected behaviors was developed in group confer- 
ences including former interns, current interns, supervising 
administrators, school officials, and university supervisors. A 
given objective was not retained until all participants accepted 
it as stated or in a modified form. With no attention given to 
ranking, all objectives were, thus, presumed to be of equal im* 
portance. Their major thrust is toward orienting interns in the 
instructional leadership role of the principal. Since they represent 
the needs and priorities established within a given set of condi- 
tions for certain individuals and school systems at a particular 
time, they should serve only as examples for other internship 
programs. 

Projected Performance Tasks 

The objectives for this program of administrative internships 
are categorized and listed below according to the four key 
processes: diagnostic, prescriptive, implementive, and evaluative. 
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After having served one academic year, the administrative intern 
will be able to: 

Diagnostic Process 

1. Distinguish between fundamental school instructional problems 
and symptoms of instructional problems. (Symptoms are often 
conditions like excessive student and/or teacher hostility, failure, 
absence, and "laziness.") 

2. Identify a school instructional problem and establish criteria to 

defend it as an authentic one. 
5. Activate and work with at least two groups within his faculty, 
each to arrive at a statement of a school-wide instructional de- 
ficiency.. 

4. Distinguish between skill deficiencies and performance deficiencies 
for at least 50 percent of his faculty. 

5. Identify and describe unique competencies for at least 25 percent 
of his faculty members. 

6. Identify on the basis of accepted criteria those faculty members 
who do not have the potential to perform as desired in their 
current positions. 

7.. Distinguish between those duties that must be performed by him 
and those duties which may be performed by others. 

8. Identify neighborhood, city-wide, and state-wide resource personnel 
with potential contributions to at least two school-wide instruc- 
tional problems. 

9. Describe his three most distinguishing strengths and his three most 
distinguishing weaknesses as an attendance unit administrator., 

10. Poll a representative group of a defined school community to 
determine problems and attitudes concerning school issues. 

Prescriptive Process 

1. Present and describe at least two possible solutions for a school 
instructional problem or deficiency. 

2. Activate at least two groups within his faculty to reach change- 
oriented, instructional decisions on the basis of an analysis of 
school-wide data. 

5. Construct and oversee the complete planning of a minimum of one 
innovative solution to a school instructional problem involving a 
minimum of three faculty members. 

4. Construct and submit to the superintendent at least two recom- 
mendations designed to increase professional growth among 
teachers. r ^ 5 

5. Design an in-service program with "multiplier effects" for a group 
of at least ten percent of his faculty. 

6. Select at least two other schools possessing similar problems and 
applying some innovative solutions; tour these schools with a group 
of at least three of his faculty members. 
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7. Explain to a school faculty a pre constructed plan for establishing 
a school advisory panel representing students, parents, and faculty. 

8. State legal, economic, socio cultural, and policy limitations on his 
administrative behrtvior. 

9. Dtstitigutsh between authentic limitations and errors of omission 
in his discretionary behavior. 

10. Distinguish between decisions that are and those that are not his 
direct responsibility in reference to both superior and subordinate 
personnci. 

a. Allow teacliers to make decisions about students for whom 
tliey are accountable— decisions that do not customarily tran- 
scend a classroom. 

b. Restrict his decisions to those matters that transcend one or 
more instructional units within the attendance unit. 

c. Describe the obligation of superiors to make decisions that 
transcend one or more attendance units within the district. 

Implementive Process 

1. Coordinate at least one innovative solution to a school instructional 
problem in which a minimum of three faculty members are involved. 

2., Demonstrate planning and execution of a program of in-service 
growtli for at least one group withhi the faculty., 

3. Utilize faculty members (from at least four subject areas or grade 
levels) wf:h unique competencies in a manner designed to achieve 
"multiplier effects.*' 

4. Distinguish between the student-oriented posture of the teacher 
and the teacher-oriented posture of the principal in- responses to 
instructional problems. 

5. Utilize neighborhood, city-wide, and state-wide resource persons 
in the execution of at least one specific instructional program. 

6. Extend authority for at least 75 percent of those administrative 
tasks that may be performed by others. 

7. Budget daily blocks of time while establishing instructional im- 
provement priorities and spending at least 75 percent of his time 
on instructional programs. 

8. Schedule and meet with the school advisory panel at least four 
times during tlie academic year. 

9. Duagree with superiors while maintaining and supporting the 
integrity of their positions. 

10. Execute a minimum of two presentations to professional peers and 
superiors. 

Evaluative Process 

1. Evaluate on tlie basis of analysis and interpretation of data a 
minimum of one innovative instructional improveme^^t project. 

2. Conduct an evaluation of the effectiveness of at least one in-service 
program. 
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3. Compare the innovations in at least two other schools to the 
problems and solutions in his school. 

4. Execute a process of examination and analysis of school'Wide 
testing data involving all faculty members. 

5. Demonstrate improvement in the design and implementation of 
the school-wide evaluation program. 

6. Utilize at least five community lay persons in the evaluation of the 
school and its programs. 

7. Construct an outline for an overall school improvement program 
for the forthcoming academic year. 

8. Demonstrate at least one pilot effort in the improvement of 
te.icher evaluation and/or reporting practices. 

9. Describe the three most significant changes in his own style of 
administrative behavior. 

10. Describe a minimum of three strengths and three weaknesses in 
his own administrative internship experience. 

Evaluation of Intern Performance 

The adequacy of an evaluation depends ultimately upon the 
clarity and precision of previously stated objectives; and, when 
objectives are stated as performance tasks, evaluation reduces 
itself to determining whether the intern can or cannot execute 
the projected behaviors. Often from learning based on perfoim- 
ance objectives, 90 percent of the learners are expected to attain 
90 percent of the anticipated outcomes. An acceptable level of 
attainment, however, must be established for the particular con- 
ditions of a specific program. 

Using the performance objectives listed above as the basis, 
evaluation was conducted by three sets of observers:, interns 
themselves, supervising administrators, and university super- 
visors. University supervisors observed that during the internship 
year 27 percent of the interns attained 90 percent or more of the 
behaviors (objectives), supervising administrators observed that 
31 percent of the interns attained at least 90 percent of the 
objectives, and interns (self evaluation) reported that 34 percent 
of the learners reached the 90 percent level of attainment. 

New Problems and Next Steps 

Since the rationale for using performance objectives is the 
production of observable, overt behaviors on the part of the 
learner, the implementation of this design for an administrative 
internship depends to some degree upon the competence of the 
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accountable observers (evaluators) . This apparent weakness, 
however, has the potential to produce a marked, positive "side 
effect** if it is assumed that the behavior of observers, themselves, 
is not immune to influence and change. 

One difficulty 1 have experienced in implementing perform- 
ance objectives is the tendency of the observer (evaluator) to 
focus primarily on the intern rather than on the internship 
program; i.e., the failure of an intern to achieve a particular 
objective is likely to be blamed on the intern rather than on the 
program. Although performance objectives contribute to an 
accurate determination of an individual intern's progress, another 
primary reason for writing objectives in specific behavioral terms 
is to be able to evaluate the internship as a program. 

A second, more fundamental, difficulty occurs when the oh- 
server (evaluator) tends not to distinguish between the objectives 
of the internship and those of the organization in which the 
intern is serving. Actually, a distinction must be made between 
the internship as a vehicle to maintain the status quo and as a 
tvpe of training to develop an educational leader capable of 
u»ip**o\ing educational practice. The change-oriented internship 
is, importunately, seldom consistent with the organizational 
climates in which interns practice, and observers (evaluators) 
tend to focus on the degree of change or lack of change in the 
organization rather than in the intern. 

A third problem is the tendency for university supervisors' 
observations to be in somewhat greater agreement with interns' 
observations (self-evaluation) than with the observations of 
supervising administrators. The amount of time supervising ad- 
ministrators devote to interaction with university supervisors, or 
with interns and university supervisors jointly, is typically 
estimated to be insufficient. This occurs for a variety of reasons- 
conflicting commitments, attitude toward change, order of pri- 
orities, etc. 

A fourth difficulty results from interns' attempts to attain a 
constant set of objectives within a constant amount of time- 
usually one academic year. A continuous progress approach in 
which objectives remain constant while the time factor varies 
needs to be examined. With such an approach the intern's 
progress would be determined by the achievement of certain 
behavioral competencies without regard for time limitations. 



The purpose of this paper has been to propose performance 
objectives for administrative internships as a means of reducing 
the uncertainty and irrelevance of what an intern learns by 
doing. In addition to the need for refinement and testing of the 
specific behaviors proposed, a distinction needs to be made be- 
tween cognitive and affective behavioral outcomes— with much 
greater emphasis on the extension of the latter. Then there still 
remains the task of creating learning hierarchies for those be- 
havioral outcomes established as ,?alid. In short, the effectiveness 
of this or any othei administrative internship is directly de- 
pendent upon the ability of the trainers to identify and attain 
their own performance objectives— they, themselves not being 
immune to uncertainty and irrelevance. 



In response to the criticism that preparation 
programs for principals are bookish and out-of- 
date, the writer in this article examines simula- 
tion as an elective instruttional tool. 



Simulation: It's the Real Thing 



Gerald R. R^^^mussen 
Larry W. Hughes 



Instructional programs to prepare and upgrade school adminis- 
trators are often accused with some reason of being bookish, out 
of date, impractical and, many times, irrelevant. Researchers and 
futurists declare that life today is changing so rapidly that tradi- 
tional methods of lecturing and textbooks are inadequate. 

New instructional tools and learning methods such as pro- 
grammed instruction, mini-courses, team teaching, internships, 
workshops, seminars, institutes, organized visitations and ex- 
change programs, and simulation are being developed in an 
attempt to bring flexibility, relevancy, reality, and individuality 
to programs preparing principals. 

Simulation as an instructional tool is unique. It is reality-based. 
It provides a medium whereby current issues or problems can 
easily and quickly be introduced. The reality base of simulatio/i, 
unlike that of internships, can be controlled. In addition, it is 
common to all and is free from personal and professio al threats 
often inherent in real systems. 

The Urban Simulation Project 

The original Jefferson, later updated to the Madison, Simula- 
tion Materials prepared by the University Council for Educa- 
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tional Administration served well as instructional tools for 
pre-service and in-service preparation programs for school admin- 
istrators. However, they were based on a suburban community 
and as such were limited to the types of problems which could 
be introduced into their setting. At a series of workshops held 
by the University Council for Educational Administration 
throughout the United States in 1969, it was agreed that the 
administration of urban schools was becoming more and more 
complex and that there were limited materials available which 
focused on this aspect of school administration. The Council, 
therefore, decided to launch a five-year project to develop a wide 
variety of simulation materials focusing on the administration 
of urban schools. 

Known as the Monroe City URB/SIM Project, this set provides 
a wealth of descriptive data and decision-making exercises about 
a real, albeit anonymous, urban school system; one of the 20 
largest in the nation. The simulation set is a highly useful and 
provocative vehicle to introduce pre-service administrators to the 
complexities of urban school administration and it serves equally 
well as a vehicle for in-service educational programs either in a 
university or local school system setting. As an in service tool 
it provides the participant with the opportunity to step outside 
his own immediate administrative position and subject the 
administrative process to a less personal and more analytical 
view. 

The project is being developed along two basic strategies. The 
first is to develop a series of sub-packets (discreet simulations 
within the general background simulation of Monroe City) 
which will allow for a^variety of instructional uses and will 
progress from simulations to help administrators be more effective 
in the system as it is, to simulations which help administrators 
move school systems toward more ideal states. The second strategy 
is to develop "interpretive" and "conceptual" content for all 
sub-packets, thus introducing more sophisticated instructional 
possibilities to the materials. 

Both of these strategies start with and systematically relate 
to, careful descriptions of actual conditions affecting urban educa- 
tional administration in Monroe City. The first strategy involves 
the creation of future-oriented simulation situations to comple- 
ment those focusing more on immediate problems and conditions. 



The second strategy involves the development of "interpretive" 
and "conceptual" content to supplement the "descriptive" con- 
tent presented in simulated situations. 

Monioe City 

How does one go about simulating an urban school system? 
Clearly the best data source is a large city which would be amen- 
able to literally "opening its files" and subjecting itself to great 
inquiry. 

This was precisely what occurred with development of the 
Monroe City materials. The city selected and which subsequently 
agreed to be "Monroe" is a large urban center with a culturally 
pluralistic population of 600,000, and with a pupil population 
making it one of the 20 largen in the nation. It is a demographic 
and social reflection of "bi{ /ty America," troubled by a develop- 
ing blight, out-migration Ol whites and in-migration of minority 
groups. The patterns of community decision-making are in a 
state of flux with negotiations between and among vying groups 
for influence on and/or control of the several community service 
sub systems (including the public schools) . 

The student is introduced to Monroe City via the media of a 
16mm color film, a color film strip, some taped recordings of 
interviews with representatives of the community, and 14 short 
background booklets. The film is non-substantive in nature and 
largely serves to convey a spirit of the city; the frenetic activity, 
the energy, the blight, the potentials of urban living. The film 
strip concentrates on the school district. Both were filmed in the 
real Monroe Qty. The taped interviews deal with differing per- 
ceptions about the educational system and its relation to the city. 

Fourteen background booklets desaibe social, economic, 
political and intra- and extra-school organizational forces which 
impinge upon educational decision-making in Monroe. They 
were prepared by several jocial scientists and educators who sub- 
jected Monroe City to independent empiric inquiry over several 
months. The use of the background materials varies according to 
the length and nature of the simulation workshop. In some in- 
stances they simply serve as available status data; in others they 
form the basis for the workshop. 
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The Janus Junior High School PriuCipalship 

A detailed discussion of one sub-packet will familiarize the 
reader with content, operational procedures, and uses of typical 
Monroe City URB/SIM materials. 

The Janus Junior High School Principalship Simulation is 
based upon a real junior high school. It is one of the junior high 
schools in the Monroe City School System. Its attendance area 
overlaps that of Wilson Senior High School-the school in the 
senior high simulation sub-packet. 

For 10 weeks members of the team developing the simulation 
virtually lived in the school and its attendance area. Classes were 
visited, interviews were held, hundreds of colored slides were 
taken, sounds were recorded, and records were searched. The 
school and its attendance area was then reproduced on film and 
tape, and described in written materials. In general, Janus Junior 
High School represents an actual inner-city urban junior high 
school with its particular social, economic, political, and human 
characteristics. 

Two presentations, consisting of slides and narrations, provide 
background material on the Janus attendance area and the school 
itself. A student handbook gives the schedule, faculty lists, rules 
and regulations, floor plans, and the like. A "data bank" takes the 
form of office files with materials on curriculum, staff, students 
and administration. 

The slide presentations, student handbook, and data bank 
comprise the background orientation and information necessary 
for familiarity with an operation in the Janus Junior High School 
Principalship. While they are vital to the simulation and teach- 
ing-learning tools unto themselves, the focal point of the instruc- 
tional content of the simulation consists of a set of stimuli items 
which are used to elicit participant responses and which, in turn, 
afford the basis for analysis, interaction, learning and growth. 
These stimuli items are called decision problems in the 
simulation. 

Unlike the background materials which are based on one urban 
junior high school, the decision problems were selected from 
more than 200 problems submitted by urban principals through* 
out the U.S. Junior high and middle school principals in urban 
areas from Los Angeles to New York and from Minneapoli;> to 
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Atlanta, along with a cross-section group suggested by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, were invited 
to submit significant problems which they had faced in their jobs 
during the previous two weeks as well as during the previous 
semester. In this manner a bank of decision problems was col- 
lected which represented a cross-section of the day-by-day on-going 
problems faced by principals in urban junior high and middle 
schools. 

The simulation experience first involves viewing and discussing 
the Janus materials. Then the participants assume their common 
role of "Leslie Bunker/* the school principal. Some accumulated 
correspondence is in In basket I. A second In-basket has letters, 
notes and memos that came during a period of the principal's 
illness. 

The value of the simulation lies in the participants' disct^ssion 
of their written responses to the decision problems. Each partici- 
pant is placed in the same setting, assumes the same role, and is 
confronted with the same problems. The sharing of various 
solutions, alternatives, and the exploration of the consequences 
of various actions is the heart of a simulation experience. 

The decision problems can (1) force the participant to analyze 
how he orders and plans his work, (2) create opportunities for 
him to study his reactions when confronted with the frustrations 
of being unable to complete all of the tasks facing him, (3) 
encourage him to study his "under pressure" administrative style, 
(4) enable him to learn more about seeking and utilizing sup* 
plemental data in the solution of administrative problems, (5) 
afford him opportunities to learn about data selection and use in 
decision making, (6) provide a setting in which each participant 
can compare and evaluate his responses to problems— his decision 
making style and results—with colleagues in the same environ- 
ment, (7) help him understand the values which shape his 
decisions, (8) provide him vicarious experie*^ces in the simulated 
inner-city junior high school, (9) confront and sensitize him to 
the language, conflict, emotion, and social pressures of inner-city 
schools, (10) help him develop a systematic approach to problem 
analysis and to problem solving, (11) provide him opportunities 
to study the consistency of his decisions, (12) encourage him to 
consider both short- and long-range solutions for problems, (13) 
afford him opportunities to focus his attention and expertise 
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on larger problems and issues confronting junior high and middle 
school administration, and (14) provide him opportunities to 
develop his skills in purpose setting. 

An important feature of the Janus Junior High Principalship 
Simulation is the degree of flexibility built into the materials. 
The packet is designed and constructed so that it, with minor 
adjustments, can fit a variety of time situations and instructional 
purposes. These instructional purposes can be grouped into two 
broad areas; pre service and in-service experiences. 

Simulation has been used for pre service in classes, seminars, 
workshops and institutes which are designed to prepare persons 
for administration and supervision positions in junior high 
schools. These experiences serve as introductory screening 
courses for students interested in school administration, ferminal 
courses which summarize and survey the student's knowledge 
and his ability to utilize content knowledge in a "practical" ex- 
perience, and as a substitute for fieldwork or intern experiences 
in preparation programs for school administrators. 

In service experiences include all of those described for pre- 
service but focus on practicing administrators. The sophistication 
of the discussion and level of presentation and interaction may be 
higher in in-service but the basic technique and variety of uses 
are the same as those used for pre service. Examples of how 
simulation can be used for in service include weekend workshops, 
summer institutes and regular extension courses. Often these 
experiences are designed to be open to any interested adminis- 
trator and are widely advertised. A growing use of the technique 
is to provide a simulation experience for the administrators o£ 
one school district and to use the materials to provide a vehicle 
for the study of problems of that district. 

The use of simulation techniques for preparing persons to 
function in administrative positions provides an opportunity for 
students of educational leadership to operationalize theory, re- 
ceive immediate feedback in a group setting about their decision, 
making practice, and provides a base from which they may analyze 
individual administrative styles and the effects thereof in a 
litelike situation. Thus, it |>erforms a linking function between 
theory and practice. 



After his pre service preparation for administra- 
tion, the principal develops his "effective level" 
behaviors and refines them irf his day-to-day 
experiences. This article attempts to explain 
how principals can best achieve effective be- 
haviors in their professional development, 

A Skill-Strategy Approach To 
the Pnncipars Development 

Everett W. Nicholson 
NoRBERT J. Nelson 

To be ef.i^ctive, a principal must define his function and estab- 
lish priorities. As an important part of his inservice self-develop- 
ment, he must develop behavioral skills as a method for 
upgrading his administration. It is now widely accepted that 
administrative skills can be developed and refined. 

The basic principle of skillfulness, according to Katz^ is the 
ability to put knowledge into effective action. He divides 
administrative skills into three categories: technical, human, and 
conceptual. Technica. skills in/olve an understanding of things, 
methods, and procedures and the ability to work with them. 
Humm skills relate to ones capacity to understand people and 
the ability to work with them and evolve them into an effective 
team. Conceptual skills are those concerned with an understand- 
ing of the organization as a whole, the ability to recognize inter- 
dependence of roles and to perceive significant elements of the 
cli iiate in appropriate context. 

The administrator needs to develop and then constantly refine 

»R. L. Katz. "SkilU of an Effcciivc Aclmmisiraior.;* Hartfard nusiness 
Review, January-February. 1955; pp. 35*42. 
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his technical, human, and conceptual skills. And he also needs to 
deploy strategies when these skills are utilized. Strategy implies 
action in the planning, coordinating, evaluating, and managing 
activities designed to give direction and Justify basic operations 
of an organization in goal formulation and attainment. 

Nelson^ identified four strategies that can be applied to the 
three categories of administrative skills. Control strategy applies 
to the management activities that one undertakes to regulate 
the conduct of program, events, and performances through im- 
posing restraint, directing movem-nt. granting authorization, or 
otherwise overseeing affairs that are part of the organizational 
function. Implementive strategy refers to the direction of one's 
effort toward doing those things which help expedite, fulfill, and 
complete programs, events, and performances that serve to com- 
plement and supplement on-going operations in the organization. 
Evaluative strategy involves the analysis and assessment of activi- 
ties designed to appraise goals and procedures, rates of progress, 
distinctions in meanings, and otherwise to ascertain validity of 
expression and results of experiences in programs, events, and 
performances. D-welopmentive strategy occurs in the exercise of 
creative talent and imagination in generating ideas, formulating 
propositions, and planning approaches which extend i.isights. 
expand possibilities, and abstract relational processes that may 
result in improved programs, events, and performances. 

In order for skill strategies to become effective, the secondary 
school principal must adequately internalize an idea by basing 
It on a conceptualization of function and translating it into 
performance terms. 

Summary 

New seu of facU and changes in social perceptions are intro- 
ducing extended and enlarged needs and wants in education. 
The secondary school principal will need to continue to develop 
and grow to meet the dimensions of his role. His -ontinuous 
development must be planned,. The skill-strategy domain is a 
fiaiaework on which to build the "effective behaviors." empha- 
sized as fundamental in the preparation program growing out of 
the NASSP-Purdue Conference Model. 

J-^l.?^". '^w'""- of Management Excellence. ' An address 

Ind. M^rch. fg^l^'*""^*"' Development Program. Fort Way^ 



America's secondary schools are where the action 
is, and their administrators are subject to pres- 
sure from ail directions. The author addresses 
himself to the nature and context of the in- 
tense demand for renewal in educational ad- 
ministration. 



Programed Self-Renewal 

Gene Lamb 

The qualities of administrators' needs have changed: profes- 
sional development in school administration has broadened in 
depth and design; it has now become life-long curriculum pro- 
cess. It is time to redefine the administrative credential concept. 
Rather than viewing it as a life-time permit allowing one to 
operate at certain administrative positions, it must now be seen 
as an initial license that must be continually renewed in order 
for the professional to stay in practice. 

The Dimensions of Self-Renewal 

Viewed in the context of organizational development, self- 
newal is both personal and professional. Renewal is personal in 
the sense that each administrator must have the opportunity to 
know himself, to sustain the ability to transcend and extend his 
personality qualities deep within the persons inside and beyond 
his organization. Not only must pre-service programs help soon- 
to-be administrators learn the soft skills related to humanization 
in administration, but the continuing education program of 
practicing "dministrators must include the opportunity for 
expanding the self. 

Self-renewal is professional in the sense that, in order to be 
effective and efficient, administrators must strive to keep abreast 



Gene Lamb is associate professo: of administration and supervision at 
San Jose State College, Calif, 
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of the many innovative practice and the b/eadtb resea ch and 
literature in their areas. As their po^iicns ^-A responsibilities 
expand, they must develop the ability to p>n for change, leading 
their organization toward the cutting edges ol creative thinkii^ 
in educational design. 

Few conferences or inservice workshops are able to provide the 
stimulus or environment for this level of personal and profes- 
sional interaction. The chance to read, reflect, and create in a 
relaxed and planned environment becomes, then, one of the 
most cherished aspects of self-renewal. 

The broad model for self-renewal is therefore developed from 
both the personal and professional dimensions. Table I illus- 
trates some of the major components of an eclectic self-renewal 
program design. 

We have developed a special continuing education program 
that involves San Jose State Ck)llege, the Santa Clara County 
Office of Education, and the regional Association of California 
School Administrators. The San Jose program is built around 
seven one-and-one-half day seminars held on Thursday and 
Friday mornings approrimately once every five or six weeks 
from mid-September to mid-May. The program carries six hours 
of advanced graduate credit for those members wl may need 
it or are working toward the doctorate degree. 

Table I 
A Program and Process Model 
for Renewal in Educational Administration 



Areas of Concern in 

1. Maintaining and improving 
one's mental health . 

a. improving cultural 
awareness. 

b. increasing understanding 
of sclf-of self in relation 
to others and of self in 
relation to family position 
and future personal goals. 

c developing a more posi- 
tive feeling of oneself and 
those with whom one has 
to work at a personal 
and professional level. 



Personal Dimension 

d. developing the ability to 
put pressures of the job 
out of mind during leisure 
periods. 

2. Maintaining and improving 
one s physical health 

a. following a physical fitness 
program. 

b. maintaining a balanced 
diet. 

c. balancing one's habits in 
eating, resting, relaxing, 
vacationing, etc. 



the 
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Table I (cont'd) 
Processes 



1. : Reading heavily in the social 

and political sciences. 

2. Reading selectively in the 
new "environmental social 
and cultural awareness" areas. 

S. "Rapping" in informal small 
group sessions with inter- 
ethnic and socially different 
groups. 

4. Structuring role playing and 
simulation activities. 

5. Initiating telephone confer- 
ences with leading people 
in creative areas. 



6. Setting up good time-manage- 
ment analysis programs. 

7. Establishing forums for per- 
sonal interaction with key 
persons in organizational 
theory, group process, 
physical fitness, etc. 

8. Planning visitations to exem- 
plary instructional programs. 

9. Setting aside on a regular 
basis some time for deep 
reflection and personal 
introspection. 



Areas of Concern in the 

I., Making education more 
relevant 

a. designing and creating 
new instructional formats 

b. organizing alternative 
schooling patterns 

c. building new educational 
models for the Inter- 
national Megapolis 
Society of 2000. 

2. Applying technology to 
education 

a. formulating workable 
PPBES educational 
programs 

b. applying systems models 
to administrative decision 
making 

c. analyzing electronic data 
processing 

d. developing sound terli. 
niques for program 
evaluation. 



ofessional Dimension* 

S. Dealing with dissent and 
disruption 

a. developing models for 
negotiations 

b. studying the elements of 
power structure and 
leadership analysis 

c. developing the techniques 
for facilitating good 
human relations in the 
school environment 

d. developing decision- 
making skills for 
conflict situations. 

4. Developing better inter-pro- 
gram relationships wrh local 
colleges and universities 

a. assisting the professional 
institution to extend its 
expertise to local schools 
and staff 

b. assisting institutions in 
developing their curricular 
programs to better meet 
the needs of local school 
districts. 



* Much of the format of this component was taken from the recommenda- 
tions of the A ASA study **The Development and Testing of a Model for a 
Nafionally Based Vehicle Dedicated to the Continuing Professional Growth 
of School A<lministrators." directed by Stcptien J. Knczenich, April, 1969. 
Project 8-0215 of the USOE. Dept. of Health. Education and Welfare. 
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While the essence of the program is designed around the in- 
fomiality of large and small group interaction as well as a spat- 
tering of individual study periods, each extern contracts with tht 
coordinating professor from San Jose State to delimit the per- 
formance criteria for his individual selfnlevelopment program. 
Thus, the renewal outcomes are varied, personal and particu- 
laristic to a large degree. Apart from this, all members are asked 
to read John Gardner's Self-Renewal, Peter Drucker's The 
Effective Executive, Harris' Pm O.K. You're O.K. and numerous 
other articles and materials as may be pertinent to their goals 
and objectives. Careful minutes, taken at each session, become 
the essential resource for follow-up and reflection as the program 
matures. 

The San Jose experience has been a broadening one for all 
concerned. The input • from the members themselves and the 
renewed relations with the field administrators have been invalu- 
able and ever important as new curricula programs are being 
planned. Moreover, externs are now becoming a viable part of 
the on-going instructional program: they may be invited to teach 
selected courses; they are integral members of the curriculum 
planning processes; they sit in on screening sessions; and they 
are now working hand-in-hand with faculty on solving some of 
their personal and/or professional problems. Concomitant with 
this last item is the fact that strong personal relations are being 
formed between the administrators in the field and the colleke 
staff. ^ 

In this same vein, the functions and roles of the college are 
beginning to take on new forms and new directions. In the final 
analysis, one might say that the institution, through its efforts 
to assist and design administr? /e self-renewal for practicing 
school administrators, is itself experiencing real and appropriate 
internal and external pressures for change. In essence, it too is 
renewing itself. And for educational administration in general, 
this might be the most exciting aspect of all. 
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